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MICROFILM + ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING 


This man, 





this year, 


will eliminate 


waste and inefficiency 


in hundreds of 


U. S. businesses 


A Diebold systems survey of your record-handling 
Operations may result in work simplification . . . 


greater efficiency . . . and considerable savings for you. 


Let a Diebold Man survey your record- 
handling operations at no cost to you. Diebold 
makes all four types of record equipment, 
so the Diebold Man’s recommendation 
is unbiased. He is a specialist in properly 
fitting equipment facilities to job 
requirements. Look up Diebold in 
your phone book or write—Diebold, Inc., 
1505 Fifth St., S.W., Canton 2, Ohio. 


If vertical filing is the answer to your problem— 
V-Line Posting Trays are recommended for ma- 
chine and hand posting jobs. They speed finding, 
filing and posting ... fit most form sizes... 
protect records from becoming dog-eared... 
expand and contract easily ... encourage 
correct guiding ... save space and money. 
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New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revival, 
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No two people are exactly alike—even twins. Most 
people are acquainted with this fact but many ignore 
it. Here is the explanation why many things, plausible 
in theory prove to be failures in practice. Perhaps one 
of the most unsound assumptions in thinking is to try 


” 


and classify one group as “the same.” This character- 
istic of “unlikeness” has proved, and is proving to be, 
one of the most difficult problems in big business today, 
and to a lesser extent in small business. Surveys have 
revealed that “recognition” is as important as pay in the 
case of many workers, and in some even more important. 
Yet where many workers are employed it is difficult to 
give “recognition” and in very large companies, im- 
possible in the usual manner. By usual manner we mean 
that those in charge are personally acquainted with each 
and every employee. We are not here concerned with 
supervisory employees but rather with the large ma- 
jority below that level. These are the personnel whose 
jobs are the most monotonous and the lowest paying— 
and who obviously are the most numerous. 


Management is paid to think and some executives 
earn their stipend. A good many years ago a practical 
solution was found to the above problem. We say 
“practical” because a new way was devised to give 
“recognition” —that all-important intangible which ac- 
counts for the difference between a man who is just 
waiting for his pay check and one who is interested in 
and enthusiastic about his job even though it be repe- 
titious. The solution was a “suggestion systems.” In 
the commercial field, National Cash Register was among 
the first (1894), while Prudential pioneered for the 
life insurance companies, that was 33 years ago. Today 
a recent survey showed that of 108 life companies re- 
sponding, 49 had “suggestion systems” and of these 
40 paid cash awards for suggestions accepted. Any 
employee from the lowest paid to the highest is eligible 
to make suggestions but in general no cash awards are 
given to those of supervisory or higher level. Here is 
“recognition”—modern style—and benefits accrue to 
all concerned. 


Since the Prudential pioneered in this field, results 
achieved in 1947 are most interesting. Some 2,000 em- 
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ployees made 11,600 suggestions for improving the 
company’s operations and service to policyholders. Of 
these about 2,400 were adopted. Awards ranged from 
$5 to $2,500—a record total of $39,500. Some execu- 
tives may lift their eyebrows at the thought of paying 
this much money for suggestions from the lower grade 
employees, but it is very, very sound business. In the 
first place, many employees received “recognition.” In 
Prudential most employees making suggestions are also 
invited to sit in while their “brain child” is being con- 
sidered. If they forgot to mention something in writing, 
they are given the opportunity to express it vocally. 
There is also the psychological angle. When an em- 
ployee has the right—even though not exercised—to 
make suggestions for the improvement of his job, his 
reaction toward the job and the company is immeasur- 
ably better than if he did not have such an opportunity. 
Being human he feels that his opinion is sought after 
and worth something—in short, he is more than a small 
cog in a big machine. He is an individual with a varying 
degree of knowledge and intellect and is so “recog- 
nized.” From the company’s angle results are even 
better. Labor relations are more cordial, cooperation 
is more enthusiastic and more interest is shewn in doing 
a good job. From the financial angle, results are even 
more tangible. $39,500 seems like a great deal of money 
to pay for suggestions, particularly from the lower 
grade employees, but Prudential estimates that these 
suggestions will save the company well over $300,000 
annually. Even the most skeptic will have to admit that 
this indeed is very sound business. 


In view of the above benefits, why don’t more busi- 
nesses have suggestion systems? Here again, human 
nature enters the picture. Many executives undoubtedly 
cannot imagine any of their lower paid employees having 
suggestions that would be worth anything. After all, 
these executives are running the business and theoreti- 
cally know all the answers. To them it would be an ad- 
mission that they are not “all wise” as they would like 
others to believe. In many other cases employers just 
don’t “give a damn.” If the employee doesn’t like the 
company, or his work, it’s a free country and he can 
quit. This attitude, however, is not as prevalent as in 
former years. Perhaps the war years and an employees 
market influenced these “die hards” of a by-gone era. 
In addition, we probably have a few employers who 
have never heard of “suggestion systems.” This may 
seem strange in this day and age but some executives 
become so engrossed in their own little world that 
they pay little or no attention to new developments in 
other fields. This is rather unfortunate since our 
economy has been, is and probably will continue to be, 
interdependent to an amazing extent. 








Want to experience something excitingly 
new in typewriter performance? 


Something that gives you new speed, new 
accuracy in typing? Something that lends 
new comfort to busy typing fingers ? 


Then try the new Underwood .. . with 
Rhythm Touch! 


Your fingers will glide over the keyboard 
. every key responds instantly . . . when 
you swing into smooth typing rhythm on 
Underwood’s new, perfectly-balanced key- 


board. 


This is the touch you have been looking 
for. Because . . . in addition to a new smooth 
% f shift, personalized touch tuning, the famous 
Underwood front margin stops, and all the 
other popular Underwood advantages ... 
you'll enjoy new typing freedom with Rhythm 
Tou 
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Insist on the best . .. ask your boss to 
order a new Underwood. 


4543779 
, 


Underwood 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Account- 
ing Machines...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135, Victoria Street; 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FORUM 


Jointly Sponsored 


PONSORED jointly by the Life 

Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion and the Institute of Life In- 
surance, a two-day public relations 
forum is to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on 
March 30 and 31, according to an 
announcement by C. Russell Noyes, 
president of the Association, and 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute. 

The scope of the two-day meeting 
will embrace both public relations 
principles and practices and is de- 
signed to develop, through case ex- 
amples, public relations in action. 
The plan for the forum calls for the 
development of the theme for each 
session by speakers from the public 
relations field in industry and life 
insurance speakers who will report 
on what their companies are «loing. 

The forum will open with ap out- 
line of management’s functions: and 
responsibilities in public relatiosfs, to 
be followed the first morning with a 
discussion of methods for determin- 
ing public attitudes, preferences and 
needs as the first step in any public 
relations effort. The first afternoon 
session will stress the importance of 
reviewing company procedures in 
the light of public preferences and 
also of giving employees a positive 
role in the program. 

The morning session on Wednes- 
day will center on the informational 
phase of public relations under the 
general theme “Carrying the Story 
to the Public,” while the closing ses- 
sion will be devoted to a discussion 
of the organizational set up for 
carrying out a public relations pro- 
gram. 

The committee in charge of ar- 
rangements for the forum is under 
the joint chairmanship of David W. 
Tibbott of the New England Mu- 
tual and Arthur C. Daniels of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Other 
members are: Clifford B. Reeves of 
the Mutual Life of New York, H. 
A. Richmond of the Metropolitan, 
Royden C. Berger of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, C. C. Robinson of the 
Guardian, A. L. Cawthorn-Page of 
the Metropolitan’s Canadian head 
office, Powell Stamper of the Na- 
tional Life and Accident, and Walter 
E, Schneider of the Institute. 





SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating Cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 














Multiply your profits 
by increasing your own efficiency! 


With SouNDScRIBER at their elbows, 
tens of thousands of busy execu- 
tives are saving hours of time... 
saving money . . . multiplying prof- 
its by increasing their own efficiency 
...all at low-cost convenience! 
Instantly available, SouUNDSCRIBER 
gives you a “DO-IT-NOW”’ solution 
to dictating problems... does it 
better than any other dictation 
method. No need to wait for a busy 
secretary—nor to keep her waiting 
while interruptions delay your dic- 
tation. Letters, memos, instructions 
—even telephone conversations— 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
directory. Or maii the coupon. 


are handled by SOUNDSCRIBER .. . 
quickly, conveniently . . . turning 
delays and lost motion into profits 
... freeing you and your secretary 
for the essentials of other business 
requirements. 

Discover NOW... why SOUND- 
SCRIBER proved performance is unique 
in the field of modern dictation; 
why SOUNDSCRIBER is the accepted 
method for speeding business rou- 
tine in thousands of busy organi- 
zations. The coupon will bring 
you proof of its profit potentials in 
your business. 
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Remington Rand's — \ 
PRINTING CALCULATOR — 
gives you | , 
PRINTED FIGURE FACTS 
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Management needs proved figure facts on which to base important decisions. 
Inventory reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and the multitude of figure 
information necessary to run a business must be computed accurately. That's why 
Remington Rand's Printing Calculator serves every size business by eliminating 
incorrect computations and misleading reports . . . by saving valuable time 


ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calculating problems. 


Your facts are right the first time when the Printing Calculator produces 
your figures. This machine never relies on assumptions . . . it automatically prints 
on the tape each factor and answer of every calculation. You never have to 
repeat a problem . . . the printed tape is your first-time proof of accuracy and a 
permanent record to which you can refer weeks or months later. Compact and 
simple to operate, the 10-key Printing Calculator gives you complete, rapid 
figuring service. It multiplies and divides automatically, adds and subtracts— 


and prints each factor. 


Ask your Remington Rand representative for a demonstration, or write for 
further information to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 
Machines Division, Department BL-3, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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the opinions of the publishers. On contro- 
versial issues our pages are always open 

esentation of both sides of any 
question affecting the insurance business. 
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If carpentry is your hobby... 


The tools on your bench are A-No. 1. 
ed 
the 
re’ 


You chose them—you like them. 


You find that you do finer work with 


the equipment you prefer. 





The typewriter on your desk would be 


the World’s No. 1—a Royal. 


the 


Why not see that the business tools 
your secretaries use are the best. Sup- 
ply them with Royals. Typewriters they 
prefer using. Typewriters that turn out 


the best work! 
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Surveys make Royal blush! 193. 

193; 

1. Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 1934 

typists. A national survey shows that the preference for ~ 

Royals equals the combined preference for the next three 1937 

leading typewriters. Your typists will do more work. better 1938 

work on machines they prefer using. a 

2. Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving features 1941 

¥ ¢ . That? 1942 

on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That’s why 1043 

Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher pro- 1944 

duction per machine! 1945 

P 194¢ 

3%. Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 1947 

stand up... spend more time on the job, less time out for Tot: 
repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 

typewriter investment! oi] 
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COMPANY 


UR annual review of changes in the life insurance 

company field, published in the February or March 
edition each year, is shown here for 1947. A feature of 
the table, introduced several years ago, is the “History” 
reviewing these changes since 1929. 

The high points in activity for receiverships were in 
1932 and 1933, when 12 companies went out of business 
in this manner in each of those years; in 1931, 27 com- 
panies passed from the scene through merger or rein- 
surance ; 38 new companies were organized in 1929, and 
on three occasions, 1929, 1935 and 1946, 6 companies 
changed titles. In referring to the results in 1947, when 
no receiverships occurred, 5 companies were merged 
or reinsured and 6 new companies were organized with 
3 changing titles. 


New Companies 


The Citizens National Life Insurance Company, 241 
E. Ohio Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana was incorporated 
as a stock legal reserve life insurance company under 
the laws of Indiana December 30, 1946. It was licensed 
August 13, 1947 and began business with paid-in capital 
of $100,000 September 1, 1947. The stock (par value 
$1.00) was sold at $2.00 to produce a surplus of $70,000 


History of Changes Since 1929 
(Number of Companies Involved) 














Mergers 

Receiver- & Rein- New Change 

ships (a) surances Companies + in Title 
Year No. % No. % No. % No. &% 
1929 x ee ef 19 9.27 38 20.76 6 9.83 
1930 3 477 19 9.27 20 10.93 5 8.20 
1931 6 8.33 27 13.18 10 5.46 5 8.20 
1932 12 16.67 Do 9277 3 1.64 Sb . 3m 
1933 12 16.67 13 6.34 7 3.83 i aii 
1934 9 12.50 4 1.95 » 2 3 4.92 
1935 5 6.6.94 11 5.37 10 5.46 6 9.83 
1936 8 11.11 13 6.34 16 8.74 4 6.56 
1937 s. AG 14 6.83 6 32 - sae 
1938 5 6.94 14 6.83 4 2.19 3 432 
1939 - 2 8 3.90 5 gee 1 1.64 
1940 a . 4f7 7 3.41 6 aa 1 1.64 
1941 ican 7 3.41 7 3.83 4 6.56 
1942 1 1.38 8 3.90 5 “aes 3 4.92 
1943 * 3 1.46 6. 2a 2 3.28 
1944 * 1 49 6. sm 3 4 
1945 * 8 3.90 11 6.01 2 3.28 
1946 . 5 2.44 13. 7.10 6 983 
1947 * 5 2.44 6 3.28 3 4.92 
Totals 72 100.00 205 100.00 183 100.00 61 100.00 


* None. 

t Includes only companies actually licensed; many companies never 
complete organization. 

t One of these was a voluntary liquidation—no loss involved. 

(a) Receiverships” are also included under “Mergers and Reinsur- 
ances” in the same year or shortly thereafter; life insurance companies 


are seldom liquidated—they are generally reinsured in some other 
company. ° 
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CHANGES 


after deduction of administration and organization ex- 
pense of $30,000. The company is now writing a 20 
Payment Life Policy with 5 Endowment Coupons, CSO 
3% Commissioners’ Reserve Valuation method, and 
is licensed in Indiana only. 

The Coastal States Life Insurance Company, 224 
Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Georgia, was 
incorporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany under the laws of Georgia December 14, 1946. 
It was licensed on January 1, 1947 with an authorized 
capital of $108,000 ; began business as a fraternal benefit 
society May 12, 1939. The stock (par value $10.00) 
was sold at $20.00 to produce a surplus of $100,988, 
after deducting expenses of $7,394. The company is 
now writing Ordinary insurance on the non-participat- 
ing plan, American Experience 3%, Full Level Pre- 
mium, Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois Standard) 
and C.S.0. 2%% bases, and is licensed in Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana and South Carolina. 

The Commercial and Industrial Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Box 1414, Houston, Texas was incorporated as a 
stock legal reserve life insurance company under the 
laws of Texas January 6, 1947. It was licensed and 
began business on February 4, 1947 with an authorized 
capital of $350,000. The stock (par value $10.00) was 
sold at $14.30 to produce a surplus of $150,500 as there 
were no promotional or other expenses. The company 
is writing Ordinary insurance on the participating and 
non-participating plans, American Experience 3%, Full 
Level Premium and Modified Preliminary Term (IIli- 
nois Standard) bases, and is licensed in Texas only. 

The Commercial Life Insurance Company, Commer- 
cial Life Insurance Company Building, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona was incorporated as a stock legal reserve life in- 
surance company under the laws of Arizona July 10, 
1944. It was licensed on January 31, 1947 and began 
business on April 1, 1947 with an authorized paid-in 
capital of $100,000. The stock (par value $100) was 
sold at par and there were no promotional or other ex- 
penses. The company is writing Ordinary insurance on 
the non-participating plan, CSO 214% basis and is li- 
censed in Arizona, Nevada and Utah. 

The First National Life Insurance Company, 807 
West Washington Street, Phoenix, Arizona was in- 
corporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany under the laws of Arizona January 3, 1947. It was 
licensed February 28, 1947 and began business March 
1, 1947 with an authorized capital of $106,508. The 
26,627 shares of stock (par value $4.00) were not sold, 
they were distributed to the 15,166 policyholders of the 
First National Benefit Society, in accordance with the 
amount of monthly premium paid. The expenses of or- 
ganization were paid out of the expense fund of the 
Benefit Society. The original beginning of this com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Established Producers 


If you have a good record as a life insurance 
personal producer . .. plus the ability to 
enlist life insurance talent ... why not con- 
sider the advantages and rewards of building 


an agency of your own? 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


pany was the Universal Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany, which began business in July, 1931 in California 
as an assessment association. In July, 1939 the Firg 
National Benefit Society was formed under the laws of 
Arizona. It took over the business of the Universal My. 
tual Life and rewrote it on a stipulated premium basis, 
The company is now writing Ordinary insurance on the 
non-participating plan, CSO 3% basis and is licensed 
in Arizona only. 

The Southern Farm Bureau Life Insurance Com. 
pany, 221 North President Street, Jackson, Miss., was 
incorporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany under the laws of Mississippi October 31, 1946, 
It was licensed December 18, 1946 and began business 
January 2, 1947 with a paid-in capital of $200,000, 
The stock (par value $100) was sold at $200 to produce 
a surplus of $200,000 as there were no promotional or 
other expenses. The company is writing Ordinary in- 
surance, Endowment at 85 plan only, on the participat- 
ing plan, American Men 3%, Modified Preliminary 
Term (Illinois Standard) bases, and is licensed in Al- 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi and Texas. 


Change in Title 


Dixie Life Insurance Company, Sumter, S. C: 
Changed name to Dixie Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany January 7, 1947. 

Cooperators Life Association (fraternal) : Mutualized 
and name changed to Mutual Service Life Insurance 
Company in June, 1947. 

Industrial Life & Health Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia: Changed name to Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia June 1, 1947. 


Mergers and Reinsurances 


American Union Life Insurance Company, St. Joseph, 
Missouri was merged with the Postal Life & Casualty 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri on October 28, 1947. 

Barry County Burial Association, Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas: Reinsured by Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri in July, 1947. 

Cooperators Life Mutual, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Merged with Mutual Service Life Insurance Company 
on November 24, 1947. 

Republic Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: Purchased and reinsured by Republic National 
Life Insurance Company in September, 1947. 

Security Life Insurance Company, Columbia, S. C:: 
Reinsured by the Dixie Life Insurance Company, Sun- 
ter, S. C. on January 1, 1947. 
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by A. O. MALMBERG 


EARS ago I was a typical sales manager in a large 

Eastern company employing 888 salesmen. I drove 
the men hard, worked long hours, coined snappy 
slogans, but something was definitely wrong. I was 
getting nowhere, and what was worse, couldn’t put my 
finger on the trouble. I felt like 1 was plunging my 
fist into a ton of jello. 

The company was doing fine. The president appeared 
highly pleased at rising sales trends, but in my heart I 
knew that I was failing. We would have big sales cam- 
paigns, business would soar, salesmen would get their 
bonuses, then sales would drop back to precampaign 
levels. It was exasperating. The men seemed to pro- 
duce only what was called for. No more. 

A sense of failure began to weigh me down. The 
company president was pleased because he measured 
sales performance against past records; but I was dis- 
satisfied because I knew that our salesmen could do 
better if they only would. 


Experiment 


Convinced that something was fundamentally wrong, 
I moved to Denver and took a position as sales manager 
in the same industry. Instead of 888 salesmen, I now 
had 28 under my supervision. A period of trial, error 
and human analysis loomed ahead, but I welcomed it 
as a laboratory in which I could experiment to find 
how to change human won’t power to will power. 

For long hours I pondered over the operation of 
those two powerful spiritual intangibles in business— 
loyalty and cooperation. I had obtained neither. Why? 
Because I drove the men too hard? Possibly. Deep 
down though I knew that wasn’t the only reason. I had 
failed to reach the dynamic will to work of the men 
under me; I had not inspired loyalty and cooperation. 

My thinking revolved around the one question: how 
to get salesmen to want to work? Experience had 
taught me that men will not put their hearts into a job 
if they dislike, or have no respect for their boss. Gradu- 
ally the conviction developed that to achieve better 
human leadership, I should pattern my man-manage- 
ment methods after those used by the greatest leader 
and salesman of them all—the Master himself. Chris- 
tian principles in daily action—in modern business. 
Once planted in my mind, the idea grew like a snowball 
tolling down hill. 

First, I arrived at a new definition of business—busi- 
hess not as the management of things, but the develop- 
ment of people. Always the accent on people. Better 
people, better business—the two were hand in glove. 

When I commenced work on this new job, one of 
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our employees, whom we will call Charlie Cox, im- 
mediately attracted my attention. He was so inept, so 
careless on his route that he hardly ranked as a salesman 
at all. Around the company he was a target for jokes, 
a butt for pranks, all of which he took good-naturedly. 
But that wasn’t what really interested me. Cox loved 
animals, and they got the attention his route should 
have received. 


Human 


A friend of every cat and dog in the neighborhood, 
Cox stopped at butcher shops each morning and filled 
an old sack with bones and meat scraps. Then as 
he made his rounds, he doled out his supply of scraps 
to his animal friends. Housewives and people along the 
way tagged him as a “character,” but they always had 
a cheery word for him, and Charlie for them. For 
Charlie also loved people. 

This wistful charm undoubtedly kept Cox on the pay- 
roll, for his record certainly warranted a dismissal. I 
did some deep thinking. Here was a grand opportunity 
to practice new man-development methods. Lincoln’s 
famous saying, the fundamental of all selling, came to 
mind: “If you would win a man to your cause, first 
convince him that you are his friend.” 

One day I dropped in on Cox just after he had 
finished his route. He was dusty, tired. I pretended 
that mine was just a casual call. “Cox, how goes it?” 
I asked. 

Cox smiled wearily. “Just fine . . 
any new business to report.” 

“Tell me, Cox, do you like your work?” I continued. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, brightening up. “I’ve always liked 
being a salesman because I meet so many people 
and . . .” He didn’t finish, but I knew he was thinking 
of his animal friends. 

“Are you satisfied with the money you are making?” 

A slight shadow clouded Cox’s face. He began to 
fidget in his chair. “Well, not quite. My wife has a bad 
eye. She needs an operation, and I can’t make enough 
money to pay for it.” 

Here was an opening. With a friendly gesture I 
placed my hand on his shoulder. ‘Cox, listen to me. 
You are a born salesman. Do you know why? Because 
you love animals, because you love people. You could 
be the best salesman in our company if you wanted to 
be. You could make enough money to pay for ten 
operations if you really wanted to. And always remem- 
ber—you are very important to our company and we 
need your help.” 

(Continued on page 78) 
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PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS' 
AND BENEFICIARIES IN 1947 gq h¥ 


96% ANNUAL STATEMENT 





as at December 31, 1947 


Assets 


Bonds, Mortgages and Other Assets $1,131,161,057 
Interest, due and accrued 7,863,166 
Premiums, due and accrued 14,738,552 


Total Admitted Assets* $1,153,762,775 


Policyholders’ Reserve $ 828,600,378 
Policyholders’ Funds 237,773,964 
Policy Claims in process of settlement 4,487,527 
Dividends to Policyholders 13,591,035 
1,903,611 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 2,926,998 
Special Reserves 518,469 
Special Surplus Funds $ 5,000,000 
Unassigned Funds 58,960,793 


Surplus to Policyholders 
Total Liabilities and Contingency Funds $1,153,762,775 


United States Registered Bonds included in the above statement are deposited as required by law; 
State of Massachusetts $300,000; State of Georgia $10,000. 


*Admitted Assets” are assets determined in accordance with rules established by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


A Complete Annual Report will be sent on request 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 85 SPRINGFIELD »- MASSACHUSETTS 


Bertrand J. Perry, Chairman of the Board Alexander T. Maclean, President 
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PENSION PLANS 


various life insurance companies 

to their respective State Insur- 
ance Departments and from several 
other insurance sources, I have 
prepared a table showing the esti- 
mated number of pension plans in 
effect in the United States over the 
past ten years. These are formal, 
funded, pension plans and do not 
include those plans which are not 
on a funded basis. The table shows 
that there were a total of 7,500 pen- 
sion plans in effect at the end of last 
year. These plans covered almost 
4,000,000 employees. The yearly 
contributions by employees and em- 
ployers are about 750 million dol- 
lars. 


Fess the annual reports of the 


Popular Plans 


Of the 7,500 plans, 61%, covering 
however only 5% of all the em- 
ployees involved, provide their 
benefits through the purchase of in- 
dividual insurance and annuity poli- 
cies. Note that the average plan in 
this group includes only 43 employ- 
ees. If a few known large plans 
were eliminated, the average re- 
maining plan would include not 
over 25 employees. 

Next in order, 24% of the plans 
covering 38% of the employees fund 
their benefits through the purchase 
of group annuities. The average 
plan in this category covers over 
800 employees, and if we were to 
exclude the 50 largest corporations 
from this study, the average number 
of employees per plan would be 
about 500. 

Finally 15% of the plans covering 
about 57% of the employees fund 
their benefits through payments into 
trust funds with banks and trust 
companies. While the average plan 
in this group covers about 2,000 
employees, the elimination of several 
dozen very large corporations would 
probably reduce the average to be- 
low 1,000 employees per plan. 

Whereas an average of about 200 
to 400 pension plans were adopted 
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by MAURICE F. LIPTON, Director, 
Group Annuities, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


in any given year prior to 1941, an 
average of over 1,000 plans per 
year have been adopted since. In 
1946, a year characterized by dis- 
locations due to the war’s end and 
by considerable labor disturbances, 
a little less than 1,000 plans were 
adopted. On the basis of present 
industrial activity and employment 
future years, including 1947, should 
show between 750 and 1,000 plans 
adopted each year. 

When we realize that about 40,- 
000 organizations have group life 
insurance and only about 7,500 have 
pension plans, we must conclude 
that there is a wide open vista for 
optimistic forecasting. 

We can expect that plans adopted 
in the future will, more so than in 
the past, be on an employee con- 
tributory basis, with certain key ex- 
ceptions. Prior to 1930 over 70% 
of all plans adopted were on a free, 
or non-contributory, basis. Between 
1930 and 1941 more and more plans 
were adopted on an employee con- 
tributory basis and I estimate that 
as many as 50% to 65% of all plans 
adopted in that period were con- 
tributory. During the war years of 
1941 through 1945 the trend swung 
back and the non-contributory type 
of plan again predominated. Now 
the trend is moving back to con- 
tributory plans. One of the key 
exceptions to the contributory trend 
in the future will be the nature of 
the influence of employee negotiated 
plans on individual companies or on 
whole industries in the light of the 
interplay between cost of living and 
wages. 

However, my crystal ball tells me 
the trend to contributory plans will 
be accompanied by a trend to lower 
rates of employee contributions. For 
example, while employees con- 
tributed 40% to 50% of the future 
service costs of a pension plan prior 
to 1942, today the average employee 


contribution provides 25% to 35% 
of the future service costs, and | feel 
that these lower rates will continue. 

We do not need the crystal ball 
to predict the dying out of two 
other trends. One trend, which 
started in 1936, reached its peak in 
1943-1945 and is already on such 
a steep toboggan curve that we may 
see its practical disappearance 
within a few years, is the plan that 
is limited to those employees whose 
tates of earnings are in excess of 
$3,000 per year. The second trend, 
which existed in small measure even 
before 1936 and which also reached 
its peak in 1943-1945, is the plan 
that is limited to salaried employees 
and eliminates hourly paid and wage 
employees. This trend is on a slow 
downward trend but will remain 
with us for many years. I doubt if 
any company will today deny the 
inevitability of a pension plan for 
wage employees. 


Eligibility 


The specific terms of the eligibility 
provision will further tend to 
broaden the plan’s coverage. Espe- 
cially in insured pension plans it is 
desirable to draw the eligibility pro- 
vision to keep the number of termi- 
nations after short employment at 
a reasonable minimum. Prior to 
1941 the most common requirement 
was one, two or three years of em- 
ployment. During the war years 
five years of service became a very 
common requirement together with 
the imposition of such age re- 
quirements as 30, 35 and even 40 
and 45. The special problems of 
women taking men’s places and of 
great expansion, with post-war 
contraction inevitable, made such 
severe eligibility requirements nec- 
essary if not desirable. The practi- 
cal effect of such severe eligibility 
requirements was to greatly curtail 
the number of years on which the 
pension benefit was based and this 
is now fully recognized. Many plans 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Plans—Continued 


are being amended in this respect 
and the trend of the future in in- 
sured plans will, I feel confident, be 
to the inclusion of employees after 
a reasonable and practical short 
service period. 


Retirement Age 


The trend I am asked about most 
is “what is the trend in retirement 
ages?—Will it go below 65?— 
should retirement be automatic ?— 
and what should it be for women?” 


I would say that the normal re- 
tirement age should be that point 
by which a company can provide 
adequate retirement benefits. I 
think it is obvious that, at present, 
employees in private industry can- 
not between ages 20 and 40, for ex- 
ample, produce enough to enable 
industry to pay for a reasonably ade- 
quate life pension to begin at age 
40. Certainly no employee could ac- 
complish that on his own. At the 
other end we know that too few 
employees can be uniformly efficient 
after age 70. The point I want to 
make is that age 65 has been estab- 
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lished by industry itself (confirmed 
by the Social Security planners) on 
the basis of being able to absorb the 
cost on the one hand and recognizing 
the problems of efficiency and ad- 
vanced age on the other. Carrying 
this further, I believe that when oyr 
productivity permits of effective 
retirement at age 60, industry will 
tend to lower the normal retirement 
age. 

Although I have left it for the last, 
the trend in the level of pension 
benefits at retirement is the easiest 
to foresee. Talk to an officer of a 
company that has had a pension plan 
for at least ten years and his princi- 
pal advice will be to aim at a level 
of benefits that will enable manage- 
ment to effect practical retirements; 
not only at normal retirement age 
but, where necessary and desirable, 
at earlier ages. 

Few plans, my guess is less than 
one-fourth of all plans in effect, 
provide as much as 50% of the 
average pay in effect just prior to 
retirement date. However the im- 
portant point is that even this upper 
quarter of all pension plans did not 
necessarily attain that status when 
they were first adopted. 

Plans will be adopted to provide 
a level of benefit, inclusive of the 
Security benefits, that will be around 
50% of the employee’s average 
earnings over the entire period of 
membership in the plan, recognizing 
that that level may be only 30% to 
40% of the average earnings in the 
5 or 10 years preceding retirement. 
After past service benefits are 
funded, thus removing that element 
from the going cost of the plan, and 
frequently prior to that time, the 
trend will be to amend the plan to 
raise the level to more adequate and 
desirable levels. 


Before Insurance Division American Manage- 
ment Assn., Chicago, 1947. 


A. M.A. 


HE Agency Management Asso- 

ciation has announced the elec- 
tion of the following companies to 
membership : Home State Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Peoples Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. and North Caro- 
lina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Durham, N. C. 
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CONOMISTS are pretty much 

in agreement that we have reached 
a peak in prices and business activity 
and that we can look for a read- 
justment to more “normal” condi- 
tions. There is considerable disa- 
greement as to the probable extent 
of the readjustment. Few expect the 
price structure to go back to prewar 
levels, but most of them agree that 
the days of “easy picking” are pretty 
well over. As in any period of declin- 
ing values, there is increased concern 
on the part of the insurance under- 
writer with the problem of excessive 
coverage. As an information agency, 
it is our responsibility to recognize 
the underwriter’s problem and direct 
our best efforts to assisting him in its 
solution. 


Overinsurance is a term widely 
used, and in connection with such 
coverages as Fire, Burglary, and 
Accident-Health, it is a term easily 
understood. If a man earning $200 
per month is able to obtain $300 per 
month Accident-Health coverage, 
overinsurance is obvious. As applied 
to life insurance, however, the term 
describes a more complex and less 
generally understood problem. 


Basic Facts 


Life insurance must be based on 
insurable interest, or it becomes 
purely speculative. Unless someone 
stands to lose financially when a man 
dies then there is no insurable in- 
terest and any coverage would be 
overinsurance. When the amount of 
the coverage exceeds the financial 
loss which the beneficiary would 
suffer on the death of the insured, 
then overinsurance is present. This 
is true whether the policy be a large 
one or a small one. 


To determine the limit of the 
beneficiary’s financial interest is not 
always easy. Looked at from a coldly 
practical angle, the man with a seri- 
ous heart impairment is not worth so 
much in dollars to his dependents as 
the same man would be if he were 
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by R. W. BICCUM 
Operating Department, 
Retail Credit Company 


in good health. Although the im- 
paired breadwinner may be earning 
a good salary now, his probable 
future earnings are not so great 
as if he were in good health. To 
place a large amount of coverage 
on his life would be overinsurance, 
just as much as insuring merchandise 


revision of the tax scales, the war- 
time income taxes would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the 
man in the upper income brackets 
to pay for all of the coverage to 
which the table would indicate he is 
entitled. The table below makes this 
clear. 

Man aged 47 (limit of coverage 6 
times income) buying Ordinary Life 
insurance (average premium $35 per 
m), 1946 Income tax scales. 


Taxable Insurance Income Premium 
Income Available Tax (Fed.) Remainder ($35 per M) 
$ 10,000 $ 60,000 $ 2,640 7,360 $ 2,100 
50,000 300,000 26,820 23,180 10,500 
100,000 600,000 67,320 32,680 21,000 
200,000 1,200,000 156,820 43,180 42,000 


against loss by fire in an amount 
exceeding its current market value. 
Life insurance is not designed to 
compensate for loss of love and 
affection, which cannot be measured 
in dollars, but rather for actual 
monetary loss. Since insurable in- 
terest is sometimes difficult to meas- 
ure, limitations on the amount of life 
insurance available are generally 
based on income. 


Our own table indicates the 
amount of coverage available at 
various ages : 


At Ages 
20-24 14 times annual income 


25-29 13 times annual income 
30-34 11 times annual income 
35-39 9 times annual income 
40-44 8 times annual income 
45-49 6 times annual income 
50-54 5 times annual income 
55-59 4 times annual income 
60-65 3 times annual income 


(Corporation insurance—5 times ap- 
plicant’s income from the business. ) 


This table is, of course, only a 
guide. Other factors besides income 
may enter into the picture. In using 
the above table the inspector con- 
siders income before taxes. He is 
not expected to be a tax expert as 
the underwriter knows the tax situa- 
tion and takes it into account in his 
consideration of the risk. Thus the 
table above can be used despite 
changing tax levels. Although Con- 
gress is now working on a downward 


Deductions, not figured in above, 
would change the over-all picture 
very little. The man with the $10,- 
000 income might easily live gn 
$5360, but the man with the $200,- 
000 income is unlikely to make any 
attempt to live on $1180. 


Jumbo Risks 


In considering overinsurance, it 
is difficult to avoid a discussion of 
Jumbo risks. However, the distinc- 
tion between the terms should be 
carefully observed. As mentioned 
above, overinsurance can appear in 
even a very small application, and 
on the other hand it may or may not 
appear in a Jumbo risk. The larger 
applications must, of course, receive 
closer attention from the angle of 
overinsurance, since it is here that 
there is greater chance for heavy 
loss to the insurance company. 
Many studies made in this field 
indicate a selection against the 
insurance company and a definite 
tendency for the mortality to in- 
crease with the increase in the size 
of the policy. In studying death 
claims paid on large policies, com- 
panies have frequently found mor- 
tality, as compared to their general 
experience, increasing with the size 
of the policy. Some studies have 
shown the mortality on coverages of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Second Vice-President 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE MEN 


ARE CAREER 
UNDERWRITERS 


WHY? 


Excellent Training 


The Company’s training and 
retraining plans are compre- 
hensive, definite, thorough, 
enabling new men to promptly 
establish satisfactory incomes, 
and experienced men to grow 
and progress. 


igh Average Earnings 
Indianapolis Life Representa- 
tives enjoy unusually high in- 
comes. 


Selling Aids That Make 


Needs Clear 


The Company’s ratebook— 
carefully designed for pro- 
gramming, briefing and pack- 
age selling—answers available 
instantly. Modern sales litera- 
ture and briefs to cover all 
needs. 


Opportunities for 


Advancement 
Exceptional. 


Home Office and Field 


Relations 
Exceedingly Cordial. 


A Quality, Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Company Higher Than Average 


Assets Over Liabilities 


Organized in 1905 


Over $184,000.000 of Insurance 


in Force 


Over $50,000,000 in Assets 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Agency Opportunities in: Texas, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, lowa, and 


Indiana. 
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Overinsurance—Continued 


$500,000 and up as much as double 
that on their business as a whole. 

It has also been found in a number 
of studies that the higher percentage 
of his income that a man spends for 
insurance the higher the mortality 
that may be expected. Where a man 
spent approximately 30% of his in- 
come for insurance premiums, the 
mortality was sometimes twice that 
where he spent only 10%. 


There are several reasons why 
mortality runs higher than expected 
on the overinsured and the holders 
of large policies. In buying insur- 
ance beyond his normal capacity to 
handle it, a man may be motivated 
by a knowledge that he has some 
hidden health impairment that may 
lead to early decease. He may be 
willing to spend heavily in specu- 
lating with the insurance company 
for the benefit of his heirs. A man’s 
business associates, knowing him to 
be physically impaired, or otherwise 
substandard as an insurance risk, 
might consider the premiums spent 
for business insurance on his life a 
judicious, if speculative, employ- 
ment of the company’s funds. Many 
of the applicants for large coverages 
are successful business and profes- 
sional men who have achieved 
success by working long hours, 
under heavy strain. Worry, exces- 
sive smoking, irregular eating, too 
little rest may in time undermine the 
health. In studies of business execu- 
tives, the incidence of heart and 
circulatory disorders sufficient to 
justify rating has in some cases run 
as high as 60%. 


Suicide 


It is difficult to believe that a man 
would plan suicide two years in ad- 
vance. Yet there have been cases 
where it appeared likely that a 
suicide had done just that and had 
loaded up heavily on insurance so 
that his financial affairs might be 
left in good shape. Frequently men 
who have met reverses and. have 
decided to avoid the issue through 
self-destruction have attempted to 
make their suicides look like acci- 
dental death in order that their heirs 
might collect on double indemnity 
provisions, or coverages still within 





the contestable period. The experi- 
ence of the insurance companies 
shows definitely that those who hold 
large policies are more prone to 
suicide and accident. One company 
found on risks of $25,000 and up 
issued in an ll-year period, that 
the suicides were 5 times the ex- 
pected number based on their general 
experience, and that accidents were 
about twice the expected number. 
The period studied was the boom- 
and-bust period of the 1920’s and 
early 1930's. 

Where the purpose for which the 
insurance is being taken is not en- 
tirely clear, insurance companies 
are wary of overinsurance. Their 
mortality on such cases may be 
much higher than it is where the 
purpose for which the coverage is 
taken is clear. In general, business 
insurance shows a higher mortality 
than personal insurance, insurance 
for the benefit of creditors a higher 
mortality than business insurance, 
but mortality is highest where the 
purpose is not clear. 


To detect the possibility of over- 
insurance, the inspector diagnoses 
the inquiry very carefully, checking 
each item for any irregularity which 
may be a danger signal. He draws 
upon his knowledge of underwriting 
and of people, to detect each irregu- 
larity in age, amounts applied and 
carried, occupation, beneficiary, etc. 
He searches out and interviews in- 
formants who are in a position to 
give the firsthand information that 
the underwriter must have to prop- 
erly appraise the application. As the 
investigation proceeds, he weighs 
each item of information received, to 
determine whether it fits into a con- 
sistent picture. If it does not seem 
to fit, he runs it down until he is 
satisfied that he knows its importance 
and what account must be taken of 
it. 

The inspector realizes that the in- 
surance companies are in business to 
provide coverage for all who are 
entitled to it. For the benefit of the 
majority, who are standard risks, 
coverage must be denied, or a higher 
premium charged, to substandard 
risks. The inspector takes pride in 
his role of helping the underwriter 
to combat the adverse selection 
against the companies in these large 
and overinsured risks. 


—From Inspection News. 
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ROPERTY -has been defi. 
Prszats as follows: “The term 

property includes every interest 
anyone may have in anything that is 
the subject of ownership, together 
with the right to freely possess, use, 
enjoy, and dispose of it.” While 
most people look upon life insurance 
as protection or as _ indemnity 
against loss of life, it is being pur- 
chased increasingly by persons who 
consider the investment element as 
well as the protection it affords. In 
other words, they are buying life 
insurance for the purpose of accu- 
mulating an estate instead of invest- 
ing in other forms of property. It 
is the purpose of this article to draw 
attention briefly to some of the ad- 
vantages of life insurance over other 
forms of property. In doing so, I 
choose to follow as headings the 
elements as set out in the introduc- 
tory definition, rather than attempt 
to state the preferences in the order 
of their importance. 


The Right to Freely Possess 


Life insurance is unique in that 
for partial payments the full prop- 
erty contracted for will be delivered 
without completing the payment pro- 
gram. In the purchase of other 
forms of property the unpaid bal- 
ance is a debt that must be paid by 
the purchaser or, upon his death, by 
his family, before the property may 
be owned free of debt. A life insur- 
ance contract is the only contract for 
the purchase of property where 
death of the insured, intervening to 
prevent him from making full pay- 
ment, matures the contract for its 
full value so that title passes to the 
beneficiary or to the insured’s heirs 
free of debt. 

The nature of life insurance calls 
for installment payments based on 
an annual premium amounting to 
only three or four per cent of the 
amount purchased on risks of aver- 
age ages. On a fractional annual 
basis the installment amounts to a 
small fraction of one per cent. The 
payments are on the same scale, re- 
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gardless of the amount contracted 


for, without interest charges on the _ 
unpaid balances. Payments may be 


arranged to accommodate any plan 
of accumulation desired. This makes 
it possible for an individual to pur- 
chase at one time property of value 
large enough to provide for income 
requirements at retirement and the 
income needs of his family at his 
death. The convenient terms of 
purchase and payment permit a man 
to plan a lifetime investment pro- 
gram and contract for enough prop- 
erty to meet future financial needs, 
with the assurance that the ultimate 
amount realized will not be less 
than planned for. 

No other type of property can be 
purchased with such a small down 
payment that will assure delivery of 
such large capital sums to provide an 
assured income during lifetime and 
guarantee an equivalent debt-free 
estate at death. 


The Right to Freely Use and Enjoy 


Security: Of prime importance in 
the making of any investment is the 
question of safety and security. No 
other property is superior to life 
insurance in this respect. Life in- 
surance companies are subject to 
strict examination by officials of the 
states in which they do business, 
whose function it is to make public 
reports as to their financial condi- 
tion, and who have power to dis- 
qualify them from writing business 
if they fall below the statutory re- 
serve requirements. The invest- 
ments of life insurance companies 
are restricted by state statutes as to 
kind, quality, and quantity; they 
are made and selected to: produce 
long term income rather than im- 
mediate profit; they are diversified 
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as to kind and location; and they 
must be confined by law to invest- 
ments of the highest type. All of this 
is for the protection and security of 
the policyholders and almost a cen- 
tury of successful operation of the 
life insurance principle has proved 
its effectiveness. In the depression 
following 1929 no other type of 
property stood the test as did invest- 
ments in life insurance. While a few 
contracts suffered some impair- 
ment, all death claims were paid in 
full. 

Exemptions: Life insurance has 
received preferred consideration by 
the legislatures of the different 
states. This is in accord with public 
policy to encourage a_ reasonable 
amount of life insurance for depend- 
ents and to assure that the amount 
to be received under the policies will 
not be seized by creditors. Other- 
wise, life insurance benefits would 
be diverted from the wise and hu- 
mane purpose generally sought to 
be accomplished when the policy was 
taken out. 

Most states have enacted statutes 
to the effect that proceeds of life in- 
surance policies payable to the wife 
or other dependents of the insured 
are exempt from the claims of credi- 
tors of the insured. The protection 
afforded depends upon the provi- 
sions of the statute of the state of 
domicile of the insured and bene- 
ficiary. No such exemption applies 
to any other substantial sums, and 
by life insurance payable in con- 
formity with the statute applicable 
an insured can leave his family ade- 
quate protection without concern as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life vs. Other Property—Continued 


to whether or not his creditors will 
seize the proceeds. 

The aforementioned statutes oper- 
ate without further action by the in- 
surer and insured, but the exemp- 
tion does not extend to protect the 
proceeds against the claims of credi- 
tors of the beneficiary. To make 
public policy effective to assure that 
the benefits accomplish the purpose 
for which the insurance was ob- 


tained, several states have enacted 
exemption statutes that will pre- 
vent creditors of the beneficiary 
from seizing the funds after they 
have accrued due to or come into the 
possession of the beneficiary. In 
most cases, however, this exemption 
is not self-operative, but must be 
requested and made a part of the 
contract. 

Bankruptcy: Under the U.S. 
Bankruptcy Act the Trustee in 
Bankruptcy becomes vested, as of 
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In 1948, magazines with a combined circulation of over 
28 millions—and readership of many millions more—will 
bring Prudential messages into United States and Canadian 
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the date of adjudication, with the 
title to the property of the bank. 
rupt except in so far as it is prop- 
erty which is exempt. The Ae 
further provides that if the bankrupt 
has any insurance policy which has 
a cash surrender value payable to 
himself, his estate or personal repre- 
sentatives, he may, within thirty 
days after the amount of the cash 
surrender value has been ascertained 
and stated by the company to the 
Trustee, pay or secure to the Trus- 
tee the amount of such surrender 
value and hold and own such policy 
free from the claims of his creditors, 

The legal interpretation of an- 
other provision of the Act is that the 
Trustee is not entitled to more than 
the cash value at the time the in- 
sured was adjudicated a bankrupt. 
The effect is to prefer life insurance 
over other types of property in the 
case of an insured bankrupt. If his 
policies are payable to his wife or 
dependents and otherwise conform 
to the requirements of the exemp- 
tion statute of the state of his resi- 
dence, the Trustee in Bankruptcy is 
not entitled to the policies or their 
cash value or benefits. If the policies 
are payable to the insured’s estate, 
or for other reasons are not exempt, 
he can redeem the policies by paying 
their cash value to the Trustee. If 
the bankrupt insured should die 
after being adjudged a bankrupt, the 
Trustee would not be entitled to any 
of the proceeds in excess of the cash 
value. The proceeds, less the cash 
value if not exempt, would still be 
payable to the designated bene- 
ficiary. 


Personal Experience 


The effect of these preferences 
was forcibly brought to the atten- 
tion of this writer by a personal 
experience. In the dark days of 
1933 a Trustee in Bankruptcy re- 
quested particulars of the cash 
value of a $100,000 policy on an in- 
sured recently adjudged a bankrupt. 
The insured had previously bor- 
rowed the full cash value and it was 
so reported to the Trustee. Shortly 
before that, the insured came into 
the Home Office arid told his story 
of having been a wealthy business 
man who had overexpanded and 
when the depression hit him he 
could not pay his debts and was 
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facing bankruptcy unless he could 
raise a certain sum of money. He 
demanded a loan on the policy, and 
on being told that the policy had a 
full loan he threatened to commit 
suicide and mature the policy if his 
request was not granted. His re- 
quest was of course refused. Ap- 
parently his wife, the beneficiary, 
was also financially involved, as 
after bankruptcy he requested a 
change of beneficiary to his daugh- 
ter, which could not be completed 
because the Trustee in Bankruptcy 
had possession of his policy and re- 
fused to give it up. Being in the 
jnsured’s city on other business, I 
saw the Trustee and explained to 
him that as the policy had no sur- 
render value the creditors had no 
interest in it and, as the policy was 
exempt under the state exemption 
statute, he should not hold it. The 
result was that he released the pol- 
icy. On reporting the result of my 
efforts to the insured he became 
abusive to me because the company 
would not advance him more money 
on the policy and again threatened 
to kill himself if they did not do so. 
I told him that he did not have the 
courage to commit suicide. The 
change naming his daughter as 
beneficiary was completed later and 
the day before the policy would have 
terminated without value he, by 
means of a revolver, ended his life 
and the Company paid the daughter 
$100,000 less the policy indebtedness. 
This bankrupt’s other property, ex- 
cept for personal exemptions of little 
value, went to pay his creditors, 
and only by owning life insurance 
was he able to leave to his depend- 
ents a sizable estate. 

Garnishment: Garnishment of 
money due to a debtor is an effec- 
tive means employed by creditors to 
enforce collection. A debt may be 
garnished only when money is pay- 
able absolutely and without condi- 
tion. It has been generally held that 
the right of the insured to the cash 
value of a policy and the liability of 
the company to pay it are not abso- 
lute. The right to receive the cash 
value is personal to the insured and 
he alone may exercise it and it may 
not be forced upon him by the in- 
surer. The obligation to pay does 
not become due in the case of a sur- 
render until applied for and the pol- 
icy surrendered, and in case of a 
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TOPPING 


THE TERM MARKET 


%& Five and Ten year renewable and 
convertible term. 


3% Twenty year convertible term. 

%& Term to 65 (convertible). 

%& Life Expectancy term (convertible). 

%& Mortgage Cancellation term. (No car- 
rier policy required.) 

%& Family Income riders to give either 
$10 or $15 per thousand income. 


%& Special rider to give Double or Triple 
protection for 15 years. 

PLUS an outstanding line of life 
and endowment policies for every 
need. 

PLUS unusual sales aids that are 
practical and really help the agent 
present his plans, 

PLUS the kind of friendly, effi- 
cient service to agents and policy- 
holders that is an ANICO tradition. 
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PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


1 BILLION 670 MILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





loan, until formal application for a 
loan is completed, so that in the 
absence of the exercise by the in- 
sured of his option to take the cash 
surrender value, such value is not 
subject to attachment, garnishment, 
or similar proceedings. This distinct 
advantage, peculiar to life insurance, 
protects against loss of the policy by 
forced payment of debts. 

On the same theory, the Collector 
of Internal Revenue has been denied 
the right to seize the cash value of 
life insurance policies for payment 
of delinquent income taxes. 


The Right to Freely Dispose Of 


The life insurance contract is de- 
signed so that the disbursement of 
the proceeds shall be made to the 
designated beneficiaries promptly, 
certainly and without cost. No other 
type of property of a decedent can 
be distributed so quickly, so surely 
and so economically. 

Promptness of Distribution: The 
administration of ordinary estates is 
subjected to the delays necessitated 
by conformance with the probate 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life vs. Other Property—Continued 


practice of the state of domicile of 


the decedent. Usual practice re- 
quires notice by advertisement of ap- 
plication for appointment of an exec- 
utor or administrator, 
creditors by advertisement, 
by reason of appraisal, 
claims and taxes, notices of proceed- 
ings, court delays on hearings, etc., 
so that the simplest estate usually 
cannot be distributed to the heirs 
sooner than six months after death, 
and some estates are tied up for 
years. 

In contrast, an insured can pur- 
chase life insurance with the assur- 
ance that the proceeds will be paid 
to the beneficiaries in the manner re- 
quested by him immediately upon 
proof of his decease, without trouble 
to the beneficiary other than com- 
pletion of a form for making proof. 


delays 
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notice to 


settling 
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Certainty of Distribution: A pru- 
dent owner of property, while in 
good health, executes a will.so that 
on his death his property will go to 
the parties he wishes to benefit. At 
best a will is a legal record of his 
plans for distribution of his prop- 
erty to be completed when he is no 
longer here to see that they are car- 
ried out. Wills are frequently con- 
tested and broken, their terms are 
subject to interpretation and attack, 
and even trusts are sometimes set 
aside. No other type of property is 
comparable with life insurance in the 
certainty that the desired amounts 
will be paid to designated bene- 
ficiaries under similar contingencies. 

Under life insurance the pro- 
ceeds are paid direct to named bene- 
ficiaries, and there is no adminis- 
trator or other intermediary who 
can divert any of the funds before 
they reach the hands of the intended 
beneficiary. It is the only plan of 
property ownership under which 
you can die knowing that your heirs 
will receive the full value of the 
estate in cash or income. By the 
use of settlement options an insured 
can provide that his insurance estate 
will be payable to named _ bene- 
ficiaries in almost any manner that 
he may elect, with the assurance that 
the plan will be carried out in full, 
and should he so direct, balances will 
be continued to designated succeed- 
ing beneficiaries without cost or re- 
duction. 

Ordinary estates are first subject 
to the payment of debts, but life in- 
surance proceeds payable to depend- 
ent beneficiaries are usually exempt 
from the claims of the decedent’s 
creditors and may, by the contract, 
be exempted from the claims of 
creditors of the beneficiary. Also by 
use of a spendthrift clause the in- 
sured may provide that income pay- 
ments may not be commuted and 
squandered by the beneficiary prior 
to the term of payment provided for 
in the contract. 

Economy of Distribution: Admin- 
istration of an estate is the process 
of passing the estate property from 
the deceased owner to his heirs. and 
to the extent that the proceedings 
involve cost and expense, the value 
of an estate is correspondingly re- 
duced. U’sual costs and expenses 
include filing and probate court fees, 
bond premiums, advertising ex- 


pense, inventory and appraisal 
charges, commissions on sales, and 
attorney's and executor’s fees. These 
costs and expenses vary according 
to the size of the estate and com. 
plications in administration, but they 
will amount to at least ten per cent 
of the gross estate in smaller estates 
and five per cent in large estates. 
Where litigation ensues they will be 
much higher. No such expense oc- 
curs in an insurance estate where 
the proceeds are payable to named 
beneficiaries. Life insurance prop- 
erty automatically liquidates at its 
full face value, which is seldom trye 
of any other type of property. 

While life insurance lost its spe- 
cific federal estate tax exemption in 
1942 and is now included in the total 
estate tax exemption of $60,000, it 
still has a preference over other 
property in state inheritance taxa- 
tion. In most of the states life in- 
surance proceeds payable to desig- 
nated beneficiaries are exempted 
from inheritance taxes. 

The amount paid to beneficiaries 
of life insurance policies usually 
greatly exceeds the amount paid for 
the policies. If this is so in other 
types of property such gain, when 
realized, is taxable as income to the 
executor, administrator or heir, thus 
reducing the amount received by the 
heirs. By exempting the proceeds 
of life insurance policies payable to 
designated beneficiaries from income 
taxes, Congress has specifically pre- 
ferred life insurance proceeds over 
other types of property, so that no 
matter what the cost the full pro- 
ceeds are payable to the beneficiaries 
free from income tax deduction. 

When these and many other ad- 
vantages innate in the life insurance 
contract are considered, the superi- 
ority of life insurance property for 
the building of an estate for the 
average individual is self-evident. 
These preferences are or should be 
familiar to all life insurance men, 
so familiar that they may forget that 
the prospect does not possess the 
same knowledge. Without being 
told, how could a prospect realize 
the peculiar advantages of purchase, 
the safety and certainty of the in- 
vestment, the preferred tax and 
creditor treatment, the economy of 
disposition. and the variety of, and 
certainty of carrying out, the modes 
of settlement. 
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THE FOTORE 


HE next 12 years will be won- 

derful. We will then have more 
of everything. More work, more 
money, more babies, more cream in 
our coftee. 

We're on our way. 

By 1960 we will have reached one 
of the peaks such as you see on 
market charts. Then we may drift 
along on a plateau, happy, well fed, 
with more money in our pockets 
than we ever dreamed of, driving 
faster cars on smoother roads, wear- 
ing finer clothes, sleeping in bed- 
rooms air-conditioned to a_ther- 
mometrical hair, bathing in tubs big 
enough to keep seals in. 


Stepping Stone 


That peak of 1960 may be just a 
stepping stone. We may rise higher. 
3y 1960 every one of us may have 
most of the luxuries, conveniences 
and gadgets that only a few have 
now. It may be necessary to invent 
new luxuries. The four-day week 
might shrink to three days. All 
crops may be raised in troughs filled 
with pebbles and water. The Ma- 
rines raised their green stuff that 
way on the Pacific islands. Today’s 
arable land might be converted into 
golf courses and polo fields. Aban- 
doned farms might be turned over 
to deer culture. The lad who finds 
that courtship is handicapped by 
prickly heat might be able to put his 
love in a helicopter and by automatic 
control hover safely at 10,000 feet. 

The reader’s fear that the writer 
has suddenly gone nuts is rebuffed. 

These things are not as silly as 
they sound. Students of the five- 
dollar review of “America’s Needs 
and Resources” published by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, and of 
other similar estimates of what we 
are and can do will conclude that 
we are better than we ever thought 
we were, and we always mounted a 
loudspeaker in our whispering gal- 
leries. We have always been able 
to tot up tangibles. So many more 
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IMAGINATIONS may run wild in visual- 
izing what one group sees for us 12 years 
hence. This is just a sample. 








acres plowed, so many more bushels 
reaped, so many more machine tools 
than last year; taxes on everything 
but false teeth. But we have always 
been a little short on imagination. 

We have never fully realized what 
the kind of people we are can do 
when we really get a-going. 

The old gentleman in Schenectady 
who thinks the automobile is a pass- 
ing fad is probably still alive. 

Crystal sets were only a toy for 
the freshman class in high school 
not so many years ago. Now we can 
cook by radio. Radar sees through 
the darkest night. Television is put- 
ting on a sales campaign. No one 
but the Wright brothers denied that 
the Wright brothers were nuts. 
Gasoline was a nuisance in the dis- 
tillation of the oil to make the kero- 
sene which lighted our cities so 
beautifully. Simon Lake and others 
made boats that swam under water. 
All the admirals laughed like mad. 
A man who could cradle wheat was 
tops on any farm. Today caravans 
of combines sweep the wheat belt 
all the way to Canada. Not a man in 
the world foresaw any of these 
things. If any man had foreseen 
them, his friends would have clapped 
him under hatches before he began 
to foam. A prophecy of any one of 
the enormous developments of the 
last few decades would have sounded 
like the ravings of a demented hen. 
All cackle and no egg. 

It wasn’t the Ford car that forced 
a network of four-lane roads on us. 
It was the surge of a growing people 
who move more or less as a body 
and in approximately the same di- 
rection. Most of them wanted to go 
somewhere. Anywhere. Ford put 
four wheels on a funny box and they 
started. A chemist mixed coal and 
water and made nylon. The women 





stood in line from Death Valley to 
the Bering Sea that their legs might 
shimmer in concert. Monday had 
always been washday. A mechanical 
tub washed and oscillated and dried 
the clothes and the women lammed 
for Clark Gable. With one gasp the 
women accepted the deep freeze unit 
and the culinary routine of the 140,- 
000,000 people felt the first thumps 
of a revolution. 

All of us want what we want at 
the same time and want it badly. 
New buying habits are established 
among the buyingest people on 
earth. There were no sport coats, 
and suddenly sport coats in barn 
and pastel colors flaunted on most 
of the male shoulder blades. The 
women dimpled their knees at us 
and then hid them at a signal and 
the long skirt was in. We sat on 
broken springs in movie houses 
that smelled like old brooms. Then 
someone built a palace—a clean 
palace, which is an innovation—and 
all the little towns began to glitter 


overnight. The new buying habit 
makes for fast progress, ratchet 
fashion. 


Advance by Spurts 


This way we do not lose any 
ground. Not really. The study of 
the trends shows that. They go 
along at about the same speed from 
decade to decade, except that the 
speed of a trend when we were a 
nation of 60,000,000 people lacked 
the whammy of a trend in a nation 
of 160,000,000 people, which we will 
be in 1960. We’re smarter than we 
used to be, too. 

We do not know enough but we 
know more than we used to know. 
We farm fewer acres and raise 
bigger crops. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund shows that, in 1960, we 
will have more old folks than ever 
before. Healthier old folks, too. 
They will work longer as well as 
live longer. The GI’s are crowding 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Future—Continued 


the colleges. No previous crop of 
young men ever had that yen for 
book learning. They have discov- 
ered that literacy pays. All these 
things are to be found in the Fund’s 
book if you dig for them. 

What will not be found is the pos- 
sibility of another war. That might 
upset the world’s applecart. Some 
screwy nation might breed another 
cockeyed dictator and all the coun- 
tries might go to throwing atomic 
bombs at each other. The Gulf 
Stream might go into reverse. The 
globe might cant its angle a little 
and Byrdville in the Antarctic might 
slip into Winchester, Va., ice and 
all. Assuming that the world con- 
tinues to go on its mostly humdrum 
way, as it has ever since paleolithic 
man cut out his first pair of leather 
pants, the gathered statistics might 
be put together in a picture some- 
thing like this: 


First as to the handicaps we must 
carry. 

Our national debt amounts to 
$7,009 for each family. “It will af- 
fect the life of every man and woman 
in this country,” says the Committee 
on National Debt Policy. The mem- 
bers of the Committee are the 
Messrs. Big, without exception. It 
is supported by the Falk Foundation 
of Pittsburgh. An assumption that 
men of this sort would cower when 
they consider the future would seem 
justified. But the report points out 
that nations have been helped in 
managing their war debts by “grow- 
ing up to them.” The nations get 
bigger a little faster than the debts 
do. The report cites with approval 
Prof. Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
who comments on the long-term 
growth that has characterized this 
country in the past: 

“Back in 1890 the net national 
production for the entire year was 
about as much as we turn out now 
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Exceptional Opportunity 


One of the best known and most rapidly growing companies in America offers an 
unusual opportunity for an experienced Claim Director. The individual selected 
should be not less than 40 years of age, and should particularly have experience 
in the handling of disability claims. It is extremely important that he be willing 
and able to travel. Box 648, Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
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every 40 days. For ten or 15 years 
after the war we shall probably gee 
a rapid rise in the national prodye. 
tion even though we put only g 
small part of our annual production 
into increasing capital. By 1960 we 
should have a gross national produc. 
tion of comfortably over $300,000. 
000,000 in terms of present prices, 
This will be a rise over the present 
of more than 50 per cent.” 

Then, he says in effect that we 
should wake up and see what a fine 
lot we really are. This is distinctly 
not a quotation from Slichter, who 
is a professor and a gentleman, but 
he might advise us that when we 
look at a field of corn we should see 
something beside the 
What he does say is: 


cutworms, 


“Tt is not always easy to visualize 
these future increases in production, 
It is easy to get into the habit of 
doing all of one’s thinking in terms 
of present magnitude—a very dan- 
gerous habit.” 

Pop Momand used to run a comic 
strip on “Keeping Up With the 
Most of us thought we 
were being admonished for engaging 
in what the dropped-lip contingent 
like to call “a mad race.” Actually, 
our habit of spotting the Joneses a 
coat of paint on the house and rais- 
ing them a barn is one reason why 
we have been getting along so well. 
We step out for the eggnog on 
Christmas Eve and get home with 
the newspaper on New Year’s morn- 
ing. 

There is a farmer out in what 
used to be the Dust Bow] who traded 
a flivver that would not run—it only 
limped a little—for a quarter section 
of land on which a tractor was 
buried in dust. He went on buying 
land. This year he sold his wheat 
for $50,000. Daniel Boone must 
have been slightly dippy when he 
paid $125 for a new rifle to take into 
the wilderness. If the only residents 
of the wilderness saw him first they 
would shoot him and take the new 
gun. But that’s the way we do 
things— 


Joneses.” 


So have a look at the figures. 

The Twentieth Century Fund as- 
sumes that the population will rise 
from a little more than 132,000,000 
in 1940 to something more than 
155,000,000 in 1960. Other esti- 
mates run to 160,000,000. This 1s 
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on the estimate of medium mortality, 
as shown by the statistics gathered 
by life insurance companies. In 1940 
there were 31,300,000 families of 
two or more persons. Reasonable 
assumptions as to births and deaths 
suggest 39,000,000 families in 1960. 

It is fair to assume that, by 1960, 
many of the gaps in today’s equip- 
ment will have been filled. Authori- 
ties insist that the housing lack will 
have been made up in good part, the 
railroads will have fixed up their 
roadways and will have a sufficient 
number of freight and passenger 
cars in operation, and roadbuilding 
will have made it a lot easier to get 
around. 

Speaking about trends, the pri- 
yately owned electric power and 
light companies have just taken off 
the bridle. They have been more or 
less bedeviled by municipal owner- 
ship and federally owned installa- 
tions but, starting from the 1947 
scratch, they propose to spend $5,- 
000,000,000 in the next five years. 
The five-year total expenditure rep- 
resents more than one third of the 
capitalization of the entire privately 
owned industry. This will be pos- 
sible because the rates have gone 
down and the consumption has gone 
up— 

If that is a paradox, any man in 
the business will eat it. At the same 
time the chemical industry gets into 
the trend fashion. Industrial chemi- 
cals are being ground out at a rate 
more than four times the 1935-39 
tempo, and new factories are sprout- 
ing everywhere. 


Diversion Explained 


Apologies are offered for this di- 
version from the Fund’s comment 
on the progress of American trends. 
It was dragged in only to support: 
the Fund’s generalizations by con- 
crete evidence, although no support 
was needed. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research recently upset 
the theory that each successive de- 
pression is destined to be more seri- 
ous than its predecessor and without 
that theory, Karl Marx’s five-pound 
book is just a whistling upwind. 

The Department of Commerce 
has just published a study of our 
national income which in its turn 
buttresses the Fund’s statement. No 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 


tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 81 intervening years have witnessed the 
development of that pioneer enterprise into a 
national institution. In contemplating the 
completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 


manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 





doubt we'll rock the boat now and 
then but the evidence seems conclu- 
sive that the trends will carry us 
through. 

We have plenty of what it takes, 
as the Fund sees us; natural re- 
sources in plenty, although some 
were depleted by the war, and free 
access to other world materials. By 
1960 atomic energy may be on top. 
There is no danger of technological 
unemployment. We have reached 
the point where any shortage in in- 
dustrial capacity can be built up to 
in a hurry. Nor need we worry 





























about excess capacity. We can eat, 
build and dress up to our limit of 
production for a long time to come. 

A fair deduction from the conclu- 
sions reached by the economists is 
that we will be going strong by 
1960. But we will, in fact, just be 
getting started. A new process has 
been announced that will make gaso- 
line more cheaply from waste coal 
than it can be piped out of the 
ground. 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, until his re- 
tirement, president of the Bell Tele- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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It’s the old familiar story 
of Life Insurance — in America 


T’s an old familiar story, the story of Life Insurance. So old it’s 
I easy to forget, so familiar it’s easy to overlook, so much a part 
of our lives it’s easy to ignore. That’s why we-keep reminding 
you. More families kept together. More children being educated. 
Elderly people living securely. Millions of dollars for the devel- 
opment of farms, of utilities, of industries, of transportation sys- 


tems, of roads, of many worth-while enterprises. 
Best of all an equal opportunity for all. A better America. 


We think Life Insurance is a good business to be in. 


Seventy-five million people are insured in the United States 


The John Hancock insures more than eight and one-half million — one in every nine 





December 31, 1947 
Total Admitted Assets . .  . — $2,228,963,772.14 


Total Liabilities . “ee $2,062,443,497.65 
Surplus ¢o Policyholders . . e $166,520,274.49 


Total Insurance in Force . . . $9,029,372,525.00 







— 
MUTUALJZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


New England’s Largest Financial Institution 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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BE SELECTIVE! 


Y DIRECT thinking on this 
Misi dates back several 

months. | had to think about 
it because I found myself in produc- 
tion trouble. I had not been selec- 
tive in my prospecting. 

During the past year, my failure 
to be selective in prospecting cost 
me about $15,000 in cash. If I can’t 
prove that statement to the com- 
plete satisfaction of everybody in 
this room, I promise you I'll never 
make a statement again. You might 
be amazed to know how much it 
has cost, or is costing you. 

I made 343 “first calls” during 
the year, 1.e., new prospects on 
whom I called for the first time to 
discuss life insurance. I paid for 
60 applications from this group of 
343 new prospects. A breakdown 
of the 60 “new” prospects into in- 
come brackets reflects the following : 


No. Total Average 

Income Applica- Business Sale per 
Less than tions Paid for Application 
5M 30 119,335 $3,978.00 
5M to 10M 19 117,055 $6,160.00 
Over 10M 11 286,000 $26,000.00 
Totals 60 522,390 $8,706.00 


The average application from new 
prospects was $8,706. However, if 
all 60 had been in the income class 
of over $10,000 and the average had 
maintained itself, I would have paid 
for $1,560,000, an increase over 
what I did sell them of more than a 
million dollars of life insurance in 
one year. In terms of money for me, 
it seems obvious that if I had spent 
my time selecting, developing, and 
selling prospects whose income was 
in excess of $10,000 a year, I would 
have made about $15,000 more 
money last year. 

So point No. 1—Take a minute 
to ask yourself—“Can this prospect 
buy more than my average sale if 
he wants to?” 

Application of this principle in 
selective prospecting does not mean 
in actual practice that if our aver- 
age sale must be $10,000, we will 
never approach anyone who will 
buy less. In fact, if I thought one 
of you guys would buy $2,500 of 
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by NEWMAN E. LONG 


Newman E. Long graduated from 
Texas A & M and took his law degree 
in evening classes after graduation. 
He entered the life insurance business 
in May 1946 with the State Mutual, 
Dallas, Texas, Agency after serving 
with the Department of Justice as an 
F.B.1. Agent. 

In seven months of 1946, Mr. Long 
paid for $303,500 on 30 lives. To 
September | of 1947 his record is 
$334,347 on 49 lives . . . a yearly 
rate of over one-half million. 


Family Income and pay me a Quar- 
terly Premium, I’d have you in a 
corner trying to get the money right 
now. The idea is to avoid devoting 
too much of our effort among a class 
of prospects whose buying potential 
is below our average requirement 
and to direct our prospecting efforts 
constantly into greener and greener 
pastures. 

Let’s stop for a moment and at- 
tempt to identify specifically what is 
the problem we wish to solve by 
being more selective in our pros- 
pecting. First of all, most of us 
would want to be capable of earning 
membership in the MDRT year 
after year. And actually, most of 
us are that capable. The average life 
underwriter apparently doesn’t di- 
rect his sales efforts into the income 
brackets where advanced knowledge 
of this business pays off biggest and 
best. We can write a million a year 
in one of several ways—sell 300 
policies averaging $3,500 each, 50 
averaging $20,000 each, or some set 
of figures in between. 


Consider This 


If you and I ardently desire mem- 
bership in the MDRT, that fact 
alone might indicate that we have 
now, or will have in the future, su- 
perior knowledge and ability. Once 
we have reached the point of superi- 
ority in knowledge and ability to 


sell, if we are not selective in pros- 
pecting, we still can’t write a million 
a year, and by our own measure- 
ment, we are failures, not because of 
our inability to sell, but because of 
our prospects’ inability to buy. If I 
fail to succeed to the goal I have 
marked as representing individual 
success for me and fail because of my 
own inability in any respect, my 
failure is justified. But if I permit 
my failure to result from inability 
on the part of someone else, I think 
I’m stupid, because I have deliber- 
ately given up control over my own 
success and placed myself in a posi- 
tion where another man’s inability 
causes my failure. That’s tragic, but 
I know it’s true in my own indi- 
vidual case. Maybe it is in yours 
also—Let that rattle around a bit! 


Miracle of Life 


Before I came into the life insur- 
ance business, Stan Martin carefully 
supervised a course of study for me 
—a study in the philosophy of life 
and of living, which brought to me 
a magnificent understanding of the 
miracle of life insurance. When I 
left the office on the first day, for the 
first time to sell life insurance, I was 
blazing with enthusiasm. I wanted 
to tell everybody I knew about my 
unshakable conviction that life in- 
surance is the only property that 
will guarantee to solve men’s eco- 
nomic problems. I knew a number 
of people at a company where I 
worked several years ago, and with- 
out any process of selection at all, I 
called on a great many employees 
there and did complete measuring 
jobs for all of them who were will- 
ing to listen. I soon learned that 
most of them were unable to buy a 
program covering minimum needs, 
and that I would sell most of them 
$20,000 or $30.000 of life insurance 
and deliver a 3 or a 5. 

Early in my experience, I talked 
with an old friend of mine, a retail 
milk salesman making $350 a month. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Let’s start out on the right foot. 
This column is mot an advertise- 
ment—even though my company 
pays the bill. It’s just a chance for 
mie to hop out of our official em- 
‘blem to discuss ideas that life in- 
surance folks are thinking about 
these days. Maybe you won’t agree 
with everything that’s said. That’s 
natural. But if, occasionally, an 
item makes you pause and think— 
maybe even do something—I’ve a 


hunch we'll both be happy. 


What I have to say will be 
aimed squarely at life underwrit- 
ers. However, that doesn’t mean 
that the brass hats can’t do a little 
eavesdropping. For it will concern 
something that’s becoming more 
and more important to all of us: 
how to make our public better un- 
derstand and appreciate what we 
do for them. Or, to: use that much 
misused word . . . better public 
relations, Particularly, as it affects 
agents, And vice versa. 


When it comes to moulding 
public opinion, we certainly have 
the jump on other industries. For, 
with thousands of underwriters in 
daily contact with prospects and 
policyholders, our opportunities 
are almost unlimited. At least, we 
can’t help making some kind of 
impression. Good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. To most buyers of insurance, 
the agent who serves them is life 
insurance. On what he says and 
does rises or falls the opinion of 
our entire industry. 


But felling is one thing... 
showing is another. Next time I'll 
have some ideas to help the under- 
writer build public confidence—in 
his business and in himself! 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
ZIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Be Selective!—Continued 


Here was his picture: He was 36 
years old, he had three pretty little 
girls, ages three to nine, an attrac- 
tive wife, and he owned $5,000 of 
life insurance, and of course was 
under Social Security. We sat down 
in the comfortable atmosphere of 
his home surrounded by his little 
family and talked about the problem 
of life and of living. Of course, we 
ended up in what we call a “meas- 
uring job” and we wrote down the 
main requirements of life insurance 
that would guarantee a bare sub- 
sistence for this fine Daddy and his 
little family. He wanted $200 a 
month until the children were 
grown, a scant $100 for his wife. 
after the kids were gone, and $150 
a month retirement at age 65. His 
Social Security provided a great 
portion of this. 

When I presented so.ution and 
told him that he needed $24,000 of 
Life Insurance and the premium 
would be $650 a year, perspiration 
popped out on his forehead. He and 
his wife looked at each other with 
cold terror without saying a word. 
He asked me what he could do with 
a $100 annual premium. I illus- 
trated $4,000 and spread it over the 
program to show the best possible 
results. Then we sat there, the three 
of us, with his cute, little girls, 
bouncing on and off their Daddy’s 
lap, while we talked of how life 
would be with them with only $4,- 
000 of Life Insurance, and even 
how drab with the entire $24,000. 
This fine young chap sat at his own 


‘ dining room table and cried real 


tears. He finally bought $4,000. I 
never saw anybody want anything 
like that poor Daddy wanted se- 
curity, happiness, and poise for him- 
self and his family. You couldn’t 
convince me that I didn’t sell the 
entire $24,000. 

Gentlemen, in that same manner 
in my first month in the business, I 
actually sold $650,000 of Life In- 
surance! But, I delivered only 30. 

Then Stan Martin called me in 
for a conference and pointed out 
rather forcefully that if I used selec- 
tivity in prospecting, I could auto- 
matically boost my paid volume to 
a more favorable percentage of the 
Life Insurance I sold, but couldn’t 
deliver. And since that time, I have 
attempted to keep kicking myself 
upstairs mentally, in my prospecting 


for higher incomes as well as for 
needs. And that brings us to point 
No. 2. 

If you would be selective in pros. 
pecting—'‘‘Find the situation.” |, 
has been said that prospecting jg 
more a matter of when than whom, 
If I have a client who gives me an 
the first and 
most important question is, “When 
will he get another raise, or when 
does he get his bonus.” If the pros- 
pect is ever going to buy, it’s 10 to] 
he'll buy when he has extra money 
and before he raises his standard of 
living to match his increased income. 
But if you don’t get to him within 
30 days after he receives his bonus, 
this type of guy couldn't buy a skull 
cap for a canary bird. 


employee for a lead, 


There is a list of 20 or 30 situa- 
tions in the DLB, R & R and other 
sources and you are familiar with 
them all. But for my money, the 
greatest cinch of them all is what we 
call 

The Home Office sent out mate- 
rial recently reflecting that there is 
over three times as much chance that 
a man will buy on an age change as 
at any other time. Hence, if you can 
do 300,000 of business without using 
age changes, and can get enough of 
them to keep you busy all year, 
you've got your million automati- 
cally. 


“operation age change.” 


In our agency, Stan Martin has 
established standardized procedures 
for everything we do, as I suspect 
your General Agent has done for 
you. Every agent in our office says 
exactly the same thing when he calls 
for an appointment, or when he 
conducts a first interview. 

We go to a man, age 35, whose 
age is changing to 36, for example, 
and say—“Bill, are you going to buy 
any more Life Insurance this year?” 
If he answers we ask him, 
“Are you ever going to buy any 
more?” So we —“Look what 
the company is going to do to you. 
On $10,000 of 20-Pay at your age, 
35, the annual premium is $360.00. 
In 20 years, you pay a total of $7, 
200 for the $10,000. At age 69, you 
get in cash, if you haven't died, $10,- 
086.90 (including estimated divi- 
dends). That's a profit of $2,886.90. 
A good deal.” 


se 


say 


So you decide you will wait an- 
other year. The company w ill make 
a deal with you next year—if you ’re 
insurable. 
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The annual premium—$367.00. | 


In 20 years you pay $7,352,000. At 
age 69 you get $10,010.80. A profit 
of $2,658.80. Still a good deal. But 
the difference is $228.10. This is 
what it costs not to be insured for 1 
year. Can you think of any reason 
why you should pay my company 
$228.10 just for the privilege of not 
having your wife and family get this 
$10,000 if you die next year? 

Now we come to our last point in 
selective prospecting. Be a sharp- 
shooter. 

Actually select the names that add 
up to the very best prospects for 
you. We, you and I, are assumed 
to know what it takes to make a 
prospect for us. If, knowing what 
we are looking for, we don’t know of 
any new prospect, how can we ex- 
pect our friend or client to give us 
the name of a prospect when we ask 
him, “Say, Joe, got any prospects 
for me today?” He may have a 
name, but he can’t have a prospect 
until we qualify him as such. So, we 
don’t ask for names in the usual 
case. We give him names. 

Smith is a client or friend. I 
know he has two friends named 
Brown and Jones. So, I go to 
Smith and ask him, “Do you know 
Brown?” He then tells me all 
about Brown and [| ask him detailed 
questions with the idea in mind of 
locating a “situation” or a “bargain” 
or both, in connection with Brown, 
his family, or his business. Then 
comes the important point in selec- 
tivity. I ask him, “Besides you, who 
are Brown’s best friends?” He 
gives me Green and Martin. So I 
go to Brown and when my business 
is finished with him, I ask him “Do 
you know Green and Martin?” 
And the process starts all over 
again. 

Selectivity in prospecting finally 
must originate in some kind of de- 
sire for achievement. What do you 
want from this business? Selectivity 
must have something to do with 


‘ selecting. When you see a man try- 


ing on hats, he’s trying to select a 
hat. He wouldn’t do that if he 
didn’t want one. What do you want? 
How badly do you want it? How 
determined are you to have it? If 
you want enough, sincerely enough, 
these motivations will drive you to 
proper selectivity—or failure! Men 
who aim at nothing invariably hit it. 


—From Field Service, State Mutual Life. 





CITY PLANNING 


“The fellow who's speaking now? 
Yes, he’s one of the most public- 
spirited men in our city...a real 
leader, too. Active in nearly every 
civic project. His business? Why, 
he’s a Pacific Mutual Man!” 





YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN are known in their communities as lead- 
ers in worthy projects. You will find them in action in welfate programs, 
in youth activities, in religious work, cultural affairs. You can look for 
them among the home owners; and they are recognized as good neighbors 
—all-around community builders. Good life insurance men, too, are these 
Field Men of Pacific Mutual—selected for character and aptitude; trained 
by men who know how to train; fully equipped to meet every need of 
their fellow men and women for personal financial security. The kind of 
men you like to know; like to work with; Good Americans, are Pacific 
Mutual Men. 





“There's A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 
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PRIVATE LENDING 


make with respect to investing 

life insurance funds in corporate 
securities may startle you. I can 
only hope that it will clarify itself 
as we go along. 

Just as the human body needs 
proper food, care and attention if it 
is to remain in a sound condition 
and operate at peak efficiency, so 
does the corporate body. In the one 
case let us call it health; in the other 
capital. W§uthout good health on 
the one hand and adequate capital 
on the other, neither can prosper. 
The first is maintained in our daily 
activities, in our homes, or in our 
hospitals ; the second through inter- 
nal financing, or through resort to 
the market place, which I am going 
to liken to the hospitals’ ward, semi- 
private, or private services, the last 
of which is the subject of our dis- 
cussion. 


T= analogy that I am going to 


Standard Practice 


The standardized ward service 
represents the more or less imper- 
sonal public offering of securities 
through underwriters in a form 
which meets the general require- 
ments of the investors. This is par- 
ticularly true of public offerings in- 
volving competitive bidding where 
the underwriting fraternity cannot 
possibly be expected to know inti- 
mately the affairs and the manage- 
ments of the great number of com- 
panies whose securities they are 
called upon to evaluate. 

Then let the semi-private service 
fepresent so-called private offerings 
where an investment house acts as 
financial adviser to the corporation 
and in turn places its securities with 
a limited number of institutional 
purchasers. In that case the com- 
pany selects its own “physician” 
who knows the habits, medical his- 
tory and idiosyncrasies of the client, 
and where there is somewhat greater 
opportunity to balance his precon- 
ceived ideas of treatment with those 
which experience has shown to be 
effective. 
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by WM. W. BODINE 
Financial Vice President, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Finally we come to the private 
service. Here, whether the “pa- 
tient” be brought in by his family 
doctor or not (and in my opinion he 
should be), he has the benefit of 
the objective and diversified services 
of a hospital clinic to evaluate his 
present condition based on the past 
health records of each part of his 
corporate body and activities. This 
is not to suggest that anything is 
wrong and a cure necessary, but to 
determine on a sound procedure to 
meet existing conditions and pro- 
vide what would appear to be a 
healthy program for the future. 
Right here it is important to keep 
in mind that while we can analyze 
the present based on past history 
(or think we can), estimates of the 
future are just that, and no program 
can be static. Periodic check-ups 
are desirable and there must be 
flexibility for changes in conditions 
and future requirements. 


Not New 


Private lending is nothing new. 
It has long been one of the prime 
purposes of commercial banks. 
From its beginnings it was a per- 
sonalized service and a continuing 
relationship, but based on the short 
term turnover of inventories and the 
seasonal requirements of business— 
fixed capital requirements having 
been provided through equity or 
long term obligations. With the 
rapid development of industry in 
the 1920’s, followed by the depres- 
sion and the industrial revival of 
the ’30’s, and nurtured by public 
regulation, the banking system grad- 
ually adopted the practice of grant- 
ing credits for more than the cus- 
tomary 60-90 days or one year, 
extending out to three or five years 
(often ten years). Parenthetically, 
the borrowers, forced by circum- 
stances, honored short term credit 
more in the letter than in the spirit— 


renewals or switches having become 
the order of the day. 

During the late thirties life in- 
surance companies, or some of them, 
pricked up their ears. It may have 
been because life insurance assets 
were growing apace; farm and ur- 
ban mortgages were understandably 
out of favor; policy loans were de- 
creasing ; lederal debt had not yet 
moved into high gear; municipal se- 
curities were no longer attractive 
due to tax policies ; tired mortgages 
that had become real estate were 
being liquidated ; the railroads were 
heavy with debt, in red figures and 
facing receivership; the banks were 
buying longer term securities and 
lengthening out their lending into 
the field of institutional investors. 


Desirability 


These were no doubt some of 
the factors inducing life insurance 
companies to take up private lend- 
ing. In the case of my own com- 
pany, there was another important 
inducement. We had in the course 
of years acquired a very large vol- 
ume of Governments, Rails and 
Utilities, but our industrial invest- 
ments as late as 1943 represented 
little more than 3% of our assets, 
and were concentrated in a handful 
of large national and international 
units. It appeared to us that if this 
country was going to continue its 
expansion in the future as it had in 
the past under a so-called free en- 
terprise system, it was going to be 
largely in diversified industrial de- 
velopments, many of which were 
accentuated by war requirements 
and inventions (i.e., chemicals, oil, 
electronics, etc.). Further, that 
these developments would not be 
restricted necessarily to the very 
large units of capital but would ex- 
tend through numerous smaller ones, 
many of which received their im- 
petus in the war period but were 
strong enough to stand on their own 
financial feet come depression times, 
and large enough to command good 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Private Lending—Continued 


management and to support ade- 
quate research in their field. 

Obviously private negotiation does 
not lend itself to Government financ- 
ing, nor to the railroads where com- 
petitive bidding is the order of the 
day, nor to a lesser extent to public 
utilities where that procedure is 
required for the great majority sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
the Federal Power Commission, and 
in some cases State Commissions. 
But here was a fertile field for pri- 
vate lending and for an increase in 
our industrial investments. 





So much for the background of 
need and opportunity. Now a few 
words as to the procedure of private 
lending, the type of agreements and 
their provisions, supervision and 
follow-up, and advantages versus 
disadvantages. 


Procedure 


Enough has been said of the evo- 
lution of private lending by the com- 
mercial banks to indicate that they 
had no great difficulty in gradually 
acquiring medium and longer term 
loans, at least so far as existing 
clients were concerned. The market 
was at hand in their business de- 





“Boss, I’ve hit on a plan that will get me 
in to see those hard-to-see prospects!” 


Bankerslifemen Don’t Chop 
|, Their Way in to Interviews 


We have yet to see our first Bankers/ifeman who dresses 


like a fireman—or acts like one, either. 


These men don’t 


have to resort to such tactics to get interviews. 


From their earliest days in their agency offices Bankers- 
lifemen are trained through study and field work to acquire 
the knowledge and attitude which will rank them as profes- 
sional men in their communities. This is furthered through 
a series of home office directed sales training schools which 
carry through their first three years in the business. 


The professional standing which Bankers/ifemen hold by 
virtue of their training and attitude is just one of the things 
which make them the kind of life underwriters you like to 
know as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e CoMPANY 


DES 
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MOINES 


positors and short term borrowers, 
Nevertheless, they have in receny 
years carried on extensive advertis. 
ing, principally in the local news. 
papers and trade journals, as an aid 
in expanding their lending and bank. 
ing activities. 

As to life insurance companies, 
I must assume there is no general 
pattern. Ihe companies vary in size, 
in organization, in investment poli- 
cies and in general thinking, and | 
do not know that anybody has ag 
yet undertaken the job of studying 
and documenting the practices and 
methods of those life insurance com- 
panies engaged in private lending to 
a greater or lesser extent. I can 
only offer my company and our 
thinking as one example. 


Sinall Scale 


Until about three years ago Penn 
Mutual had generally limited its 
security investing to public offerings 
and open market purchases. When 
we undertook “private lending,” 
without diving in head first, we let 
it be known to our friends in busi- 
ness, in the commercial banks, and 
in investment houses, principally in 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area, 
that we had equipped ourselves to 
enter this field on a modest scale. 
It seemed to us that while some man- 
agements might prefer to discuss 
their entire financing direct with 
one lending institution, there were 
others who would consider it de- 
sirable to combine their short and 
long term borrowings with their 
normal commercial banking connec- 
tions, and finally, that there were 
many companies of moderate size 
to whom private borrowing might be 
more advantageous than public of- 
fering of securities through under- 
writers but who would want to be 
represented by an investment house. 

As we have gone along it is only 
natural that an increasing number 
of inquiries come to us direct as it 
becomes more generally known that 
we are making such loans. We have 
done no direct advertising nor have 
we “traveled the country,” nor do 
we have branch investment offices. 
We have, however, spread the gospel 
through those of our real estate 
mortgage supervisors and corre- 
spondents whom we deem qualified 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“Solid protection for you and the children’ 


Ll looks like just a pretty piece of paper, Mary, this policy in the Life Insurance Company 


of Georgia. But there is a lot behind it. @ First there is the integrity of a grand old com- 
pany that for 56 years has known a sure and steady growth. There are more than three million 
of us who own $475,520,289 worth of Life of Georgia protection. The Statement of Condi- 
tion shows how sound the Company is. Insurance in force increased $56,554,028 during the 
past year. And assets increased 26 per cent. The company has policy reserve funds of $18,- 
174,612. In addition, Capital, Surplus, and Voluntary Reserve funds for the further protec- 
tion of policyholders amount to $10,453,763—this is over and above all liabilities and legal 
requirements. Last year the company paid to policyholders and beneficiaries $6,534,674. 

@ Figures are dull things, Mary, but in this case they mean a lot to us—they mean 
that for the small amount we pay in premiums we are buying a lot of protection 


for you and the youngsters . . . if anything should happen to me.” 





—_— .Ainancial Sialement 


December 31,1947 


COMPILED FROM ANNUAL REPORT FILED WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 


Assets PER CENT 

U. S. GovernMENT SECURITIES 25.73 $ 8,190,164.41 
State, County anp Muwnicipat Bonps ‘ 19.13 6,089,535.99 
Rartroap Bonps ........... P Seeawet 5.12 1,632,035.35 
Pusiic Uritity Bonps.... 17.13 5,452,3603.44 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Bonps ss 4.38 1,393,910.03 
ETRE RS FSC IE SP ee 4.83 1,536,252.00 
MortcacEs (First Liens) Skis waialneskenee 15.08 4,800,419.71 
IIE. £54 05 paves sbcdcecsewdsuee 2.26 718,386.77 
CasH (1n Banks)........... cima 4-41 1,402,768.74 
INTEREST AND Rents DvE AND Accruep. “eo 56 177,160.19 
PreMiuMs IN CouRSE OF COLLECTION , 1.37 438,387.55 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS ........ basa 425.00 

erat eh red etewek ose 100.00 $31,831,809.18 





Liabilities and Surplus 





Poricy RESERVES .... ..eee $18,174,611.05 
RESERVE FOR SICKNESS AND AccIDENT CLAIMS bebes 224,902.91 
DeatH Cxiaims Due anp Unpaip E Gales None 
DeatH CLaims Reportep But PenpinG PRooF........ 58,949.50 
RESERVE FOR UNREPORTED CLAIMS...............005- 100,000.00 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST Paip IN ADVANCE sai 589,417.54 
EstriMaTep AMounT DvE AND ACCRUED FOR TAXES.... 467,890.84 
RESERVE FOR PENSION PLAN....... - ee 975,837.09 
AcEnTs’ Bonp RESERVE AND INTEREST. : Sebtaie 461,317.40 
MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES ..............--- ary 325,119.44 

Total Liabilities Except “apital . ie sealant irieaas $21,378,046.67 


VotuntTary CONTINGENCY RESERVE, 
Surpius Funps AnD CAPITAL FOR 
FuRTHER PROTECTION OF 





PoLicy HOLDERS: 

GeneraL ConTINGENCY RESERVE $1,200,000.00 

Morsipity FructuaTion RESERVE 500,000.00 

UNassIGNED SurPLUS FuNps ; 3,753»762.51 

Caprras. SVOCK ......0..:; : 5,000,000.00 $10,453,762.51 
0 RS ees er er - $31,831,809.18 
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A SALUTE to Our 
Washington, D. C. 
Associates 


a 





Josep M. S1LvERMAN 


Two and one half years ago there was no Franklin Life Agency in the Nation’s 
Capital. To Washingtonians the name Franklin meant only the great Phila- 
delphia printer, statesman and philosopher. 

Then Joseph M. Silverman undertook the task of building a Franklin 
organization in the District of Columbia. With his unusual background—he is 
a graduate of both law and engineering schools, and was for ten years a top 
producer and field executive of one of the giant eastern life companies—re- 
sults came promptly. 

Above all things else Joe Silverman is a superb salesman and an incom- 
parable organizer. He quickly attracted to his organization other high calibre 


underwriters capable of both personal production and agency building. 


Last year Washington, D. C. stood in second place among all Franklin 
agency groups with over $4,500,000.00 of paid business. Needless to say, Mr. 
Silverman and his associates give a large share of the credit to our exclusive 
and amazingly salable insurance and annuity contracts. 

To Joe Silverman, his associate General Agents Hyman Posner, Wilfred 
Schooler, George Kirkley and their staff members, a proud salute as worthy 
representatives of the most spectacularly growing life insurance company in 


America! 





Lhe Friendly 
IRAN TKILIN ILRI comeany"* 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Over $545,000,000 Insurance In Force 


" 34 Best’s Life News 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


N THIS issue three more interest- 
ing and successful women field 
underwriters are introduced. 


Grace C. Ross, New York Life, 
Brooklyn, New York 


About nineteen years ago, when 
it became necessary for Mrs. Grace 
Ross to support herself and her three 
year old son, she found it nearly 
impossible to cope with the situation, 
because of the fact that she had had 
no previous business experience. 
However, her father, a strong ad- 
vocate of life insurance, thought she 
would find great satisfaction serving 
in the life insurance field, so she 
decided to look into the matter. 

This decision led her to the offices 
of the New York Life, and she took 
a contract with that company. Since 
in those days new agents were not 
given the benefit of the new existing 
Educational and Training Courses, 
all that she possessed when she 
entered the business was an eager 
desire to give service, a natural lik- 
ing for people, and that always im- 
portant asset—enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Ross admits that for several years 
she was content with merely meeting 
her minimum selling requirements. 
Then suddenly she became aware of 
the great* possibilities in Advanced 
Underwriting. Thereafter she began 
taking an active part in Association 
work, enrolled in educational courses 
both with the LUA and her com- 
pany, and subscribed to insurance 
publications that would keep her 
abreast of current developments. 
This carefully laid-out program has 
enabled her to qualify for the 
WOMDRT for two consecutive 
years and to attend her company’s 
major clubs. She is a member of 
the League of Life Insurance 
Women and has served as Chairlady 
of the Educational and Legislation 
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Personality Parade 


by ELMA EASLEY 


Board. In February 1949 Mrs. Ross 
will have completed 20 years with 
her company, but feels that she has 
just begun to “scratch the surface.” 

In addition to providing a collége 
education for her son, who has 
graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Ross has found time 
to enjoy her hobbies of cooking and 
millinery. It is her sincere convic- 
tion that “no other business would 
have provided me with such an ample 
income during the years when I was 
training and educating my son, and 
then enable me to look forward to 





The old adage “if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it" also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easley does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 
in new business each year since 1941. 








such a comfortable and happy re- 
tirement—The Earth Is My Oys- 
ter.’” 


Mrs. Edythe Fung; Sun Life Assurance 
Company; Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Edythe Fung married soon 
after her graduation from college, 
where she received her degree in 
Business Administration, and _ set- 
tled down to a leisurely married life. 
However, it wasn’t long before she 
realized that her four long years 
spent in college were a loss of time 
and energy unless she could do some 
good for society. With that incentive 
in mind, she contacted a large in- 
surance company, only to be met 
with the words that “we don’t need 
any lady agents.” However, she re- 
fused to become discouraged, and 
some months later became an agent 
with Sun Life, with which company 
she has remained since. 

Mrs. Fung has qualified ten times 
for her company’s honorary club, 
the Macaulay Club, and in 1941 re- 
ceived the company’s lady’s recogni- 
tion, a diamond ring. She specializes 
in long term endowments and income 
endowments. About 90% of her 
clients are Chinese. 

Her hobbies are music and garden- 
ing and her family—a husband who 
is a commercial artist, a son 11 and 
a daughter 16. However, she has 
found time to be very active in com- 
munity work. For the past several 
years she has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees and treasurer 
of the Chinese Christian Union 
Church Building Fund campaign 
committee, whose purpose is to 
raise $100,000 to build a new church 
edifice and gymnasium in the heart 
of Chicago’s Chinatown. | 

Mrs. Fung’s outstanding record 
with her company has proved that 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


she indeed chose the right career 
when she determined to put her 
education to practical use in the Life 
Insurance Field. 


Mrs. Lillian Mottier; Franklin Life 
Insurance Company; Rockford 
Illinois 


Mrs. Lillian Mottier came into 
the life insurance business from a 
career as Home Economist, having 
taught that subject for ten years in 
the Rockford Junior High Schools. 
She had also spent several years in 
the floral business, and is still in- 
actively interested in that work. 

She became a member of the 
WQMDRT her first year in the 
business, and has consistently been 
a member of her company’s App- 
A-Week Club. 

Besides raising and educating a 
son, who is now working on his 
Master’s Degree at Chicago Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Mottier has given 
generously of her time and energy 
to a number of civic organizations. 
The project that is her particular 
pride and joy is a home for depend- 
ent teen-age girls. She was cam- 
paign chairman to raise $25,000 to 


establish this home, and in addition 
to serving as President of its Board 
of Directors since its organization, 
has given over 150 talks to interest 
the public in establishing and main- 
taining this home. 

In 1946, and again in 1947, she 
was appointed by the Governor of 
Illinois to serve on the State Ad- 
visory Board for the Division of 
Youth and Community Service in 
the Department of Public Welfare. 
Her activities with Youth Organi- 
zations are many and the offices she 
holds and has held in these are 
numerous. Another honor was be- 
stowed on Mrs. Mottier in 1946, 
when she was appointed foreman of 
the grand jury of Winnebago 
County, the first woman to have ever 
held that position. 

Mrs. Mottier has the distinction 
of being the only woman among 100 
men in the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Rockford, where, she men- 
tions, a woman underwriter is 
practically a pioneer. Her many 
civic duties have not kept her from 
doing a very fine volume of business. 
Most of her prospecting and writing 
is among newlyweds and women, 
and it is with these groups that she 
finds she can most confidently com- 
pete with men underwriters. 
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STOCK OWNERSHIP 


WNERSHIP of stocks by the 

life insurance companies of the 
U. S. reached a new record in 1947 
the Institute of Life Insurance re. 
ports. The aggregate value of the life 
company stock holdings at year end 
was approximately $1,500,000,000, 
up 20% in the year and nearly three 
times the total owned five years ago, 

Of the nearly one and one-half 
billion dollars of stocks owned by the 
life companies, nearly 75% is in pre- 
ferred stocks and about 25% in com- 
mon stocks. The laws of many states 
do not permit the life companies to 
purchase common stocks, though 
they may hold any acquired through 
refinancing of bonds owned. 

“Expansion of ownership of 
equity shares of business and indus- 
try has been one of the important 
developments in the investment side 
of life insurance in the past five 
years as the companies have striven 
to improve their earnings position,” 
the Institute commented. “Only 20 
years ago, the stocks owned by the 
life companies represented an invest- 
ment of about $100,000,000, and yet 
today their dollar value exceeds that 
of all state, county and municipal 
bonds owned in any year prior to 
1934; it is greater than the total of 
all industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds owned prior to 1940; even 
total holdings of U. S. Government 
securities never exceeded this figure 
prior to 1934. 

“Wide study has been given to 
the possibility of state legislation to 
permit evaluation of preferred stocks 
on some other basis than market 
price and consideration is being 
given to a solution of this by several 
state insurance commissioners. Un- 
less some such valuation plan is 
adopted, there may be some handi- 
cap to further expansion of stock 
holdings, but it is evident that life 
insurance policy reserves: have al- 
ready become an important source 
of capital funds on an equity basis.” 

The greatest block of stocks 
owned by the life companies is now 
in the area of industrial and miscel- 
laneous shares, representing $950,- 
000,000 of value at year end. Public 
utility stocks owned at year end 
totaled $425,000,000 and railroad 
stocks $125,000,000. 
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Vermont joined the original thirteen states 
of the Union in 1791 — one-hundred and 
Aifty-seven years ago. National Life of Ver- 
mont wrote its first policy January 17, 1850, 
when the State of Vermont was 69 years old. 


National Life’s 
98" Birthday 


An all time high of $929,094,585 of insurance in force was reached 
by the National Life Insurance Company of Vermont at the end of 1947. 
Sales of new life insurance during 1947 were greatest in the Com- 
pany’s history — $134,834, 128. 

Increase in assets of $24,251,038 during the year brings the Com- 
pany’s total assets to $366, 761,099. 

Paid to policyholders or beneficiaries in 1947 was the sum of 
$27,675,525 —an increase of $2,195,951 over 1946. 

Investments in homes—National Life of Vermont makes a specialty 
of mortgages on dwellings. In 1947 it purchased $83,655,195 mortgage 
loans — including $25,544,830 of loans to veterans. 

Securities —For the sixth consecutive year, no bond in the Company’s 
statement was past due as to principal or interest. The market value of our 
bonds was, $89,900,538, which is $1,094,380 above book value. Cumu- 
lative preferred stocks in 24 industrial and 16 public utility companies held 
by the Company have a market value of $9,675,742, or $50,600 in ex- 
cess of book value. Two issues continue in arrears. 

Dividends— A new dividend scale, not less generous but more equitable 
than that in force a year ago, will account for $5,791,292 in dividends in 
1948. 

Reserves—The Company’s reserves are computed to meet the most 
exacting legal requirements and in many instances exceed them. No rate 
of interest higher than 3% is assumed. Reserves for life insurance bene- 
fits amounted to $212, 748,928; for accidental deaths and disability benefits, 


$3,808,834; for policy benefits left for future income payments, 


$31,024,850; and for annuity reserves, $70,938, 854. 

Surplus, including a contingency reserve of $2,000,000 and a reserve of 
£50,600 for preferred stock market fluctuations, is $17,301,816. 
Mutual operation — National Life is owned by its policyholders. All 
income above the cost of doing business and maintaining surplus is re- 
turned annually to policyholders. Our annual statement and list of secur- 
ities is available to anyone upon request. 


ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, President 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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98th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 


CONDITION — December 31, 1947 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in Banks.......... 
Bonds: 

U. S. Gov’t.—Direct or Guaranteed. 

State and Municipal—United States. 

A ae 

Dominion, Provincial, Municipal— 

SECT Aree 

Industrial and Miscellaneous. ....... 
Preferred Stocks at Market Quotations. . 
First Mortgages: 


City: 
SE EE sone cis oe ebdssnes 
Guaranteed by Veterans Adminis- 
ES ee rn bie 
EE ae ON ree 


eer eee Oe eee ee 


Veterans Administration ....... 
Real Estate at Cost or Less: 

Under Contract of Sale............. 

Home Office Properties. ............ 


Second Mortgages, fully guaranteed by 


Loans on Company’s Policies......... 
Premiums Receivable................ 
Accrued Interest and Rents........... 
CE Sag s Kb Leth t «seni ssee 


Tota Apmittep AsseTs....... 


LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves: 
id cc adidnt oe de cekeeas ates 
OS rr ee ee ee 
Policy Benefits left for future Income 
Pints 0 4vtn ae ates sheen 


Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement............ 
Not Reported (estimated).......... 


Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends left at interest........... 
Future Premiums Discounted....... 


Provision for 1948 Dividends.......... 
ES PP eee 
Agency and Investment Items in Process 
Pension Reserves— Home Office and 
SR aha tien sewed omit niheade 
IN id ae/ae sede enessn see 
poe Ae 
Surplus to Policyholders (including Con- 
tingency Reserve of $2,000,000 and a 
Preferred Stock Market Fluctuation Re- 
Sete BES GOD .. 25.5225 oc eed ceeds 


Tora LiaBiLities AND SuRPLUs 


$ 4,559,784 


37,421,030 
5,886,754 
37,449,258 


1,760,877 
6,252,346 


88,770,265 


9,675,742 


137,599,1 46 


40,794,081 
$0,417,967 
9,089,391 


237,900,585 


3,824,187 


123,687 
329,001 


452,688 
12,961,684 


5,046,894 
2,137,715 
1,431,555 


$366,761,099 


$216,557,762 
70,938,854 


31,024,850 


318,521,466 


1,179,778 
305,000 


1,484,778 


11,061,145 
9,293,423 


20,354,568 
5,791,292 


576,789 
738,798 


1,185,398 
806,194 


349,459,283 


17,301,816 


Bonds and stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $280,144 
in the above statement are deposited with three States as required by law 

















A MUTUAL COMPANY, FOUNDED IN 1850, “SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT” 
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90th ANNUAL REPORT 


shows a record number of families 
enjoying the protection of 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 





‘ 


@ This report confirms the good judgment itself to quality . . . to quality life insurance at 
of every Northwestern Mutual policyholder. the lowest cost consistent with safety. 

Solid growth is clear at every point. But to Naturally, some meaningful facts must be 
appreciate the true dimensions of this growth, slighted in the condensed financial statement 
one must recall that size has never been a shown here. But the complete story is told in 
primary goal with this company. the 90th Annual Report which is being mailed 

Rather, Northwestern Mutual has dedicated to all Northwestern Mutual policyholders. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Number of Policies in Force........ 1,300,000—New High 
Insurance in Force................ $5,400,000,000—New High 
DD toca caaeeuew gees s sesh hae $2,150,000,000—New High 
Memes Paid. one oss dscciccciece sete $ 150,000,000—New High 


Most Favorable Mortality Experience on Record 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1947 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Gov't Bonds*....$ 564,260,546 | Reserves for Insurance and 
(ther Bomds..........:.-:.0.., cee ol ee EN EO ee ere ae $1,654,660,033 
Preterred Stocks. ..........:. 48,992,620 -| Present value Policy Proceeds 
Mortgage Loans.............. 191,681,916 being settled under interest 
Real Estate........... a Be and etd 34,403,313 Peeper 281,114,013 
RE lp eer 79,743,612 Dividends left with Company. .. 13,478,594 
SEE ee See Cee eee 29,213,057 Dividends payable in 1948. .... 43,500,000 
Interest and rents due Policy Claims in process of 
GN MUEEUNG . . is.50/0.586 os esee 15,983,511 rer 10,519,119 
ke 23,719,420 Reserve for 1948 Taxes....... 3,125,000 
Miscellaneous............... 106,529 Reserve for Other Liabilities. . . . 4,927,499 
Reserve for Investments... .. . . 14,800,000 
Contingency Reserve......... 129,967,643 
[| rr oS ee i ae een tT $2, 156,091,901 


*Includes $260,000 on deposit with public authorities. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


FOUNDED 1857 * MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Prospect, and Prosper! 


UCH has been said and written 

about the importance of pros- 
pecting, and certainly other volumes 
have been produced on the tech- 
niques and mechanics of this highly 
essential segment of the underwrit- 
er’s work. It is conceded by all that 
the relative value of prospecting in- 
telligently and systematically can 
hardly be over-emphasized in any 
consideration of the field man’s job. 
The fact remains, however, that one 
seldom sees a living example wherein 
this activity is given the thought and 
energy of a salesman proportionate 
to the importance the salesman him- 
self is generally willing to admit that 
it bears to the whole selling process. 
Rarely does an agent develop skill 
in discovering and qualifying pros- 
pects comparable to the skill he de- 
velops in interviewing those pros- 
pects. Only a few ever become 
nearly as enthusiastic and imagina- 
tive in prospecting as in selling. The 
few who do are the outstanding pro- 
ducers in. the business. 


Problem Is Clear 


If these observations from my own 
experience and contacts are repre- 
sentative of the industry, then the 
problem is clear. Prospecting is easy 
to discuss but actually difficult to do. 
Why is it difficult? Several factors 
may play a part. For example, there 
is no natural thrill to acquiring a 
new prospect such as we feel when 
closing a sale. In seeking a prospect 
our objective is usually more hazy 
—less clearly defined—than is the 
case when we go into a selling inter- 
view. The ultimate reward for which 
we work is more distant from the 
point of prospecting than from the 
point of selling. The lack of any or- 
ganized procedure in prospecting is 
certainly a principal factor in mak- 
ing the job difficult if not impos- 
sible in many cases. 
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~ by HARRY J. SYPHUS 


What can be done about it? First, 
it must be recognized by each indi- 
vidual as an individual problem. 
Each must do his own prospecting. 
The importance of it must be fully 
sensed and the necessity of devot- 
ing thought, time and energy com- 
mensurate with that importance 
must be realized. Because certain 
immediate incentives are lacking we 
will devote that time and energy 
only by sheer force of will. This 
thought need not be too discourag- 
ing, however, for if we persist for 
a time, habit begins to replace will- 





The measure of a man is the esteem he 
enjoys from his contemporaries. As one of 
the outstanding life insurance platform 
speakers, Mr. Syphus has earned an enviable 
reputation among his colleagues. He en- 
tered the business in 1926 as an industrial 
agent; became general agent’for the Bene- 
ficial Life in Idaho Falls in 1934; Superin- 
tendent of Agents in 1938 and at his own 
request became home office general agent 
in 1944, the position he now holds. Since 
entering the business he has contributed 
generously of time and effort to local, state 
and the N.A.L.U. Currently he is president 
of the Salt Lake City Association and also 
Committeeman for the Utah State Associa- 
tion of the N.A.L.U. In his spare time he 
averages about $1,000,000 in personal pro- 
duction. 


power and eventually it becomes 
easier to do it than not to do it. 

A written time-table which allots 
to prospecting its deserved portion 
of each day can become a forceful 
tool in building the desired habit. 

A sound philosophy can make us 
better prospectors and make the job 
easier, too. Instead of looking for 
people we believe might buy life 
insurance, why not look for jobs that 
life insurance can do? A conscious- 
ness of the law of “insurable inter- 
est” has been of inestimable value to 
me. Briefly stated, an “insurable in- 
terest” may be said to exist when the 
proposed beneficiary might reason- 
ably expect to lose if the applicant 
should die or might reasonably ex- 
pect to gain if the applicant continues 
to live. How it eases the problem 
of prospecting to consider an in- 
dividual in this light! “Who might 
reasonably expect to lose if John 
Doe should die?” “Who might rea- 
sonably expect to gain if John Doe 
continues to live?’ What a number 
and variety of jobs for life insurance 
to do can be discovered by apply- 
ing these simple questions to people 
we know and meet and hear about! 
Moreover, the answers provide all 
the ammunition for effective sales 
talks! 


Consistency Essential 


Almost any plan of prospecting is 
good if it is consistently employed. 
The key is to have a definite plan 
and do something about it every day. 

One new man in the business has 
had remarkable success with a rather 
unique method. Returning from the 
Army and being only in his middle 
“twenties” he felt that he may not 
be old enough and for some time 
would lack the experience to gain 
the necessary confidence of business 
and professional men. At the same 


‘(Contifued on the next page) 
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Ordinary—Continued 


time he recognized the necessity of 
soliciting people with buying power. 
He therefore determined to work 
among skilled workmen in the build- 
ing trades. Each morning he left 
home with his lunch in a regular 
lunch pail. As he went about mak- 
ing service calls, delivering policies, 
etc., he observed construction jobs 
and selected one to which he would 
return at noon. At that time he 


would find a number of men seated 
around the job eating their lunches 
from pails similar to his own. In a 
very easy and unobtrusive manner 
he asked permission to sit and eat 
his lunch with them. Naturally their 
curiosity was aroused and invari- 
ably he was given an opportunity to 
tell them of his work and that he had 
deliberately selected their group be- 
cause he had once engaged in the 
building trades and considered them 
to be the finest type of prospects and 




















Cash on hand and in Banks . 
Bonds 
U. S. Government Bonds . 
Canadian Government 


Provincial Bonds a 

Canadian Municipal Bonds ‘ 

U. S. Municipal Bonds . 

Other Government Bonds . 

Railroad Bonds A a 

Public Utility and Industrial 

Bonds e tars 

Stocks : 
Mortgage Loans 


F.H.A. Insured Mortgages 


Home Office Building 
Other Real Estate 
Loans on Policies 


the Company 


accounts 
Unassigned Surplus 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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as of December 31, 1947 
ASSETS 


(direct or fully guaranteed obligations) 


First Mortgages on Real Estate . 


Veterans’ Guaranteed Mortgages 
Property Sold Under Land Contract 


Premiums—Net Deferred nary in course <a ettution 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Other Assets—Net Including Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act Premium Account 
Total Admitted Assets . 
LIABILITIES 
Policyholders’ Reserves present value of outstand- 
ing policies and annuity contracts, including 
disability and double indemnity benefits . 
Policyholders’ Funds present value of proceeds of 
policies, dividends, etc., left on sweciaetll with 


Claims awaiting proof and ast — on ; 
Miscellaneous Liabilities including taxes, enpenese: 
and interest paid in advance, etc. 
Dividends apportioned for the year 1948, pwn 
dividends payable after December 31, 1948 
and $40,969.39 dividends accrued . ‘ 
Special Reserves for real estate and mortgage 


Total Liabilities and Surplus Funds 
THE B fl } ° 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. GENER 


$ 1,643,608.61 
$28,715,269.84 
1,335,591.27 
756,423.46 
199,000.00 
128,690.20 
99,462.76 
6,415,486.41 

14,859,401.57 52,509,325.51 

bt he RAGS 1,297,305.00 
15,469,589.68 
11,637,382.61 

8,835,030.87 35,942.003.16 

‘ 3,066,657.12 

588,000.00 

360,709.89 

5,681,865.58 

2,262,035.23 

452,276.69 

105,991.27 

103,909,778.06 


$ 83,176,702.00 
15,998,726.32 
503,150.57 
344,000.34 


808,469.39 


714,856.58 
2,363,872.86 
103,909,778.06 


ASK ANY 
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AL AGENT 


clients in his new business. Nearly 
every luncheon resulted in two or 
more definite appointments for after 
working hours. His sales plan was 
package selling and simple program. 
ming built around Social Security, 
Net results for his first year was 
paid production of nearly six hun- 
dred thousand! 

Give careful thought to prospect- 
ing. 

Organize a specific plan and use it 
every day. 

Prospect—and Prosper! 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Febru- 

ary edition, the following direc- 
tors have been elected: Aetna Life 
(Conn.), Ostrom Enders (finan- 
cier) and Clifford B. Morcom, Vice 
President; Business Men’s (Mo.). 
W. D. Grant, Reinsurance Secretary 
and W. N. Deramus (railroad); 
California-Western States, H. Ste- 
phen Chase (banker); Columbian 
Mutual (Tenn.), Charles L. Neely 
(lawyer); General American 
(Mo.), Howard I. Young (indus- 
trialist), succeeding J. R. Prentice; 
Jefferson Standard (N. C.), M. A. 
White, Vice President and H. P. 
Leak, Secretary; John Hancock 
(Mass.), Dr. Karl T. Compton 
(scientist) ; Life of Virginia, Over- 
ton D. Dennis (oilman); Mutual 
Benefit (N. J.), Irving Riker (fi- 
nancier ), succeeding late F. Freling- 
huysen; Mutual Trust (Ill.), Fa- 
yette S. Dunn (lawyer): New 
England Mutual (Mass.), Edward 
Reynolds (educator), L. J. Kalm- 
bach, Vice President and Richmond 
Lewis (industrialist); Northern 
Life (Wash.), Miles S. Johns, Vice 
President and J. H. Sargent, Secre- 
tary ; Pan-American (La.), John Y. 
Ruddock, Vice President & Actu- 
ary; Union Central (Ohio), Wen- 
dell F. Hanselman and John Lloyd. 
Vice President, Miss Aletheia Patti- 
son, Mrs. Marie S. Pattison and 
Lathrop B. Nelson; United States 


Life (N. Y.), Paul V. McNutt 
(lawyer); Washington National 
(Ill.), G. Preston Kendall, As- 


sistant Treasurer, Norris A. Pitt, 
Auditor, Elmer E. Richards (auto- 
motive), Harry J. Williams (meat) 
and Harry L. Wells (educator). 


Best’s Life News 
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SIMPLIFY 
PROGRAMMING 


WHEN the slide rule slips and the comp- 


tometer conks out— 


When the cleverest combination of 
policies and options fails to produce what 
your client’s program calls for— 


When you want to deliver monthly in- 
come to a beneficiary in amounts and 
durations not provided in the usual plan— 


That’s when the new Occidental Income 
Protection plan fills the bill. 


Written with or without a chassis policy. 
Written for 10,15 or 20 years of income, 
or for any odd number of years—10 to 50. 
Written to provide a fixed income, or to 
provide a diminishing income. 


Written, in short, to meet the income 
needs of any program, simple or complex. 
It helps to make the complex ones simple. 


That’s the Income Protection plan. 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS — THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
eotablishes a 


New Record of Progress 


The year 1947 established a high water 
mark in achievement by Continental 


American. This was accomplished 


through the outstanding work of our 


Veteran Field Force, supplemented by 


the group of carefully selected and 


thoroughly trained new Field Repre- 
_ sentatives. Here are the Highlights: 


7 
2 


3 


The volume of new 1 business paid for 
was the largest in ‘the history of the 
Company, increasing 3% over 1946. 


Life insurance in force increased by 
$14,432,889, resulting in a total of 


. $206,366, 139, an all-time Company high. 


An average new sale of $7,413 per 
policy further increased the Company’s 
average policy in force to $5,108. 


24% of the production of the Company 
came from new full time men (less than 
two years with the Company) whose 
objective is to become career under- 
writers. 








40th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1947 





°e 
ASSETS 
Bonds: U.S. Government ..... $20,495,801.83 37% 
Canadian Government...... 49,183.16 . 
State, County and Municipal . . 734,675.05 1 
ES ae ae 4,565,097.85 8 
ne ee ae 289,193.02 1 
WHUISIIIE hoi is sc cnvcecces 62,634.15 . 
| a ee $26,196,585.06 48% 
First Mortgage lLoans......... 21,612,273.85 39 
Home Office Property ........ 727,998.80 1 
Other Real Estate............ 218.47 * 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 1,137,430.25 2 
Common Stocks. .......6.065. 52,400.00 * 
Policy Liens Within the Reserve . . 3,674,673.00 7 
Cash in Banks and in Office ... 1,672,451.42 3 
oe eee iiae $55,074,030.85 100% 
*Less than bg of I% 
LIABILITIES 
Walley Remirves 5 2. coc. on re eee ees $49,976,026.67 
Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, etc. 1,083,581.29 
Contingency Reserves—investments ..... 226,768.99 
Future interest Requirements......... 250,000.00 
TOTAL UABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL... $51,536,376.95 
Capital Stock ...... $ 637,530.00 
ee 2,900,123.90 
TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL STOCK 3,537,653.90 
ne a a $55,074,030.85 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


A. A. Rydgren, President M, S. Bell, Vice-President 
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C. L. U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 1. 


CCASIONALLY laymen erroneously confuse life 
insurance and gambling. 

(a) Explain briefly the element of similarity which 
accounts for the confusion. 

(b) Explain the life value concept and show how 
it helps dispel the confusion between life insurance and 
gambling. 

(c) What principles applied by life insurance com- 
panies distinguish life insurance from gambling from 
their point of view? Explain each briefly. 


insurer must insure a large number of lives if: the in- 
surance plan is to be sound. 

The uncertainty in both gambling and life insurance 
is one of financial consequence. If the event in question 
occurs, the gambler wins or loses the amount of his 
wager. As soon as the wager is made the outcome of 
the event becomes financially important to the gambler. 
The event insured against in a life insurance policy is 
one of financial consequence, but here the analogy with 
gambling is only a superficial analogy. It appears that 
upon early death of an insured the insurer loses and 
the beneficiary or the insured’s estate gains a sub- 


Answer 


(a) Life insurance and 
gambling are erroneously 
confused by some laymen 
because their elements of 
similarity are readily ap- 
parent to the superficial 
observer while their dissim- 
ilarities require an under- 
standing of concepts with 
which many laymen are 
unfamiliar. 

One element of similarity 
is that both involve uncer- 
tainty. The gambler wagers 
upon the outcome of an 
event which is uncertain; 
the insurer enters into a 
contract which involves the 
duration of life, an uncer- 
tain contingency. 

Both the gambler and the 
insurer may apply the laws 


' of probability in measuring 


the chance of occurrence of 
the events in question. 
Some events on which 
gamblers wager are capable 
of precise measurement, for 
example, the draw of cards 





DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used 
in the June 1947 C.L.U. examinations given by the American 
College of Life Underwriters form a composite set made up 
from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary 
for a good grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to 
complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton 
form. Answers to all questions are presented even though 
candidates were not expected to answer them all. Hence 
this set is substantially longer than that of the typical 
candidate who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to 
each question, nor te indicate that the answers presented 
were the best which appeared on any paper, but rather to 
give representative high quality answers. Many of the ques- 
tions and problems involved the use of judgment on the 
part of the candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solu- 
tion could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with 
which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly 
cautioned not to use this set of questions and answers as 
a direct method of preparation. The answers are by no 
means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and 
systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who 
uses them as such invites disappointment since the examina- 
tion questions each year are framed with the idea of testing 
whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and compre- 
hensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has properly 
studied the various subjects contemplated by the examina- 
tions may find a compilation such as this helpful in 
suggesting the manner in which the factors in a question 
should be analyzed and the solution organized. He may 
also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the ques- 
tions herein asked, and then compare it with the answers 
here presented. 











stantial sum. But this ap- 
pearance is quite misleading. 
The insurer does not lose, 
for reasons which will ap- 
pear in the answer to part 
(c). The beneficiary or the 
insured’s estate does not 
profit, since the death of 
an individual causes an 
economic loss which the 
insurance is designed to in- 
demnify. Furthermore, the 
financial risk in gambling 
is created by the gambler, 
whereas the financial risk 
covered by life insurance 
exists before the contract is 
made and is merely shifted 
or spread by means of ‘in- 
surance. 

A final similarity of a 
legal nature is that wagers 
and insurance contracts are 
aleatory. Under the condi- 
tions of the wager or of the 
insurance contract one may 
receive a far larger sum than 
he pays. 

(b) Every individual has 
a financial value to himself, 
to his family, to his business 
or to society. This value 








or the tossing of coins; others are largely matters of 
guess, for example, the winning of a race or the outcome 
of a football game. The life contingencies in insurance 
are capable of fairly precise measurement based upon 
previous experience with lives of the same general char- 
acteristics as those being insured. 

Both gambling and insurance may involve the appli- 
cation of the law of large numbers. Although a gambler 
may bet upon a single or a small number of events, an 
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arises out of his earning power and contributions to 
those to whom he is of value. If this value is taken 
away by premature death or total and permanent dis- 
ability, or if it disappears through old age, those to 
whom the life was of value suffer an economic loss. 
Life insurance then indemnifies for-the loss of this value. 
It provides a substitute for the income which would 
have been realized from the insured’s existence; it does 
(Continued on the next page) 
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STEADY GROWTH... .. 
OPERATING IN FIVE STATES NOW 


Capital Insurance 

Year Assets Surplus in Force 

1908 5,482 5,482 744,032 

1938 1,015,679 302,266 11,741,911 

1948 4,969,740 1,417,585 74,653,754 
GROW WITH US 

In Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas and Kentucky. 


We have openings for good personal producers, 
writing a minimum of 60 applications a year, who 
are ambitious and would like a Ground Floor 
General Agency Opportunity. 


Write H. G. ZELLE, President 
MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 











C.L.U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—Continued 


not produce a mere chance gain as may gambling. The 
statement that “one must die to win in life insurance” 
is fundamentally incorrect, as can be readily seen if 
the life value concept is understood. 

(c) Life insurance companies apply a number of 
principles which from their point of view distinguish 
insurance from gambling. 

First, an insurable interest is required in the life 
insured. It is this requirement, established by law as 
well as by practice, that distinguishes all insurance 
contracts from unenforceable wagers contrary to public 
policy. 

Second, insurance companies apply the laws of prob- 
ability and the law of large numbers. Although these 
laws may be applied by gamblers they are not neces- 
sarily applied, whereas they are fundamental to a suc- 
cessful life insurance plan. Insurers gather statistical 
data which they classify and assemble in mortality tables. 
These tables then are used to measure the probabilities 
involved in the contracts written by the companies. 
Insureds are carefully selected so that the unhealthy 
are weeded out and so that the insured group will be 
similar to the group from which the statistics were 
drawn. Insurance is written on many lives of different 
ages so that chance fluctuations in experience will be 
minimized. Mortality experience almost certainly will 
follow the expected pattern if a large number of lives 
are insured. These principles are essential to insurance 
but not to wagers. 
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Third, the level premium plan, the accumulation of 
reserves and the granting of non-forfeiture values serve 
to reinforce the distinction between insurance and 
gambling. 


QUESTION 2. 


Many life insurance companies write a non-renew- 
able ten year term insurance contract convertible within 
seven years. 

(a) Explain the particular type of circumstances to 
which a contract of the kind referred to is best suited, 

(b) Explain carefully the two bases upon which the 
conversion of a term insurance policy ordinarily 4s 
permitted, 

(c) Explain carefully the factors which should be 
considered by the insured in selecting the basis upon 
which conversion is to be made. 

(d) Why is conversion permitted only during the 
first seven years? 


Answer 


(a) A non-renewable ten year term insurance con- 
tract convertible within seven years is best suited toa 
situation when: there is a present need for insur- 
ance protection; it would be impossible or unwise 
to pay the larger premium for the necessary amount 
of insurance on a permanent or savings form of con- 
tract; and future prospects indicate either modified 
needs or increased ability to pay. It should not be used 
where the need for protection is purely temporary or 
where the prospect of increased income is lacking. 

A typical illustration of the proper use of such a 
contract would be in the case of a young professional 
man with a family. He needs a large amount of insur- 
ance to meet his family responsibilities, but probably 
has only a small amount of surplus income which might 
well be devoted to his professional development and 
self-improvement. He can anticipate greatly increased 
income with which to convert his insurance to a higher 
premium form when he becomes firmly established in 
his profession. Convertible term insurance meets his 
immediate need and gives him an option on a like 
amount of permanent protection. 

(b) Term insurance ordinarily may be converted 
as of the insured’s age at issuance of the term in- 
surance policy, or as of the insured’s age at the time 
of conversion. The first is referred to as his original 
age and the second as his attained age. No evidence 
of insurability is required in either case. 

If conversion is made as of original age, most poli- 
cies require the payment of an amount equal to the 
difference between the premiums paid on the term in- 
surance and those of the converted form as of the in- 
sured’s original age, accumulated at a stipulated rate of 
interest. Some policies base this adjustment on the 
difference in reserves of the two policies. A new policy 
is issued as of the original age. This policy contains 
provisions included in policies written at the time of 
original issue of the term policy. Future premiums are 
those of the converted policy at the insured’s original 
age. 
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If conversion is made as of attained age, the new pol- 
icy is written on terms currently in effect at the time 
of conversion. Future premiums are those for the 
attained age of the insured. No adjustment for back 
premiums is required, but there may be a small credit 
allowed because of the reserve on the term insurance. 

(c) The factors to be considered in deciding upon 
the conversion basis are: 

1. The insured’s present condition of health. If the 
insured is uninsurable and expects to live only a short 
while, conversion as of attained age is advantageous. 

2. The insured’s financial status. If the insured has 
the funds necessary to make the conversion as of original 
age, insurance provides an excellent investment medium 
for such funds and policy values are enhanced from the 
beginning. If he does not have available funds, conver- 
sion as of attained age may be superior to conversion at 
original age which would subject the policy to a lien 
for the unpaid premiums and interest. Such an interest- 
bearing lien might jeopardize the converted insurance 
unless the means for its early payment are fairly certain. 

3. The premium rates and interest assumptions as of 
original age and attained age. If premium rates have 
been increased through changes in mortality, interest or 
loading assumptions since the date of issue of the term 
insurance policy, there may be an advantage in con- 
verting as of original age. It is unlikely that any per- 
manent advantage would be gained under participating 
policies since future dividends would be modified ac- 
cordingly. 

4. The options and privileges of policies as of orig- 
inal age and attained age. If interest rates or mortality 
assumptions for settlement options have been tightened 
or if surrender values, loan values, disability clauses and 
the like have been changed between the date of issue 
of the term insurance policy and the date of conversion, 
the insured should weigh these changes to determine 
which contract affords the more liberal coverage. 

(d) Conversion is permitted only during the first 
seven years to prevent or reduce selection against the 
company. If conversion were allowed to the end of 
the term period, practically all of the uninsurables would 
convert whereas a fair proportion of those in good health 
might not convert. When decision must be made at 
least three years before the end of the term, practically 
all of the uninsurables at that time will convert but a 
larger proportion of those in good health, not knowing 
what the next three years will develop, will also convert. 
In this way there is less adverse selection—probably 
not appreciably more than results from the lapsation of 
originally acquired permanent insurance. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) A recent publication carried the following state- 
ment: “Above all, however, is the realization that all 
property accumulations must be liquidated in the course 
of time... . The trend is decidedly toward the scientific 
annuity method.” 

Explain why the annuity method is referred to as 
a “scientific” method of liquidating property accumula- 
tions, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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For the fourth consecutive year, New England 


Mutual’s field force broke all previous records 
in new business production. ‘ 


FACTS AT A GLANCE 


ToTaL INSURANCE IN FORCE...... $2,439,000,000 
Increase of $220 millions over 1946 and double 
the amount in force at the end of 1929. 


New Lire INSURANCE ISSUED...... $301,000,000 
18% more than last year and double the 
amount issued in 1929. 


PEE ot Scat «pc Ne earth, Sa $921,000,000 
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Includes policy reserves, funds on deposit, and 
dividends set aside for 1948. 


ToraL SurPLUsS FUNDS ............ $61,000,000 


“Although the American people in the past 
two years have purchased new insurance at 
double the 1940 rate, the fact remains that the 
average family needs still more insurance to 
receive pre-war protection at today’s living costs 
... and life insurance still offers the only feasible 
way for the average man to provide this pro- 
tection for his family.” 








.— New England 
Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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C.L.U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—Continued 


(b) An article in a life insurance journal stated: 
“The owner of life insurance through individual initia- 
tive and thrift provides support for self and family which 
otherwise might have to be provided by the state. Be- 
cause of this, certain privileges inure to the owner of 
life insurance property—perhaps not always extended 
consciously by legislatures, but at least in indirect 
recognition of the social service performed.” 

Some of the major privileges extended by legislatures 
to life insurance as property and not to other types of 
property have been incorporated in life insurance con- 
tract provisions, while others are the result of special 
statutes. 

(1) State and discuss briefly three such major 
privileges of life insurance as property which are in- 
corporated in policy provisions. 

(2) State and discuss briefly two such major privi- 
leges of life insurance as property resulting from special 
Statutes. 


Answer 


(a) The annuity method is a scientific method of 
liquidating property accumulations because payments 
to annuitants include both principal and interest, and 
liquidate the entire amount over the lifetimes of the 
annuitants. The company collects a sufficient amount 
from each annuitant so that with compound interest and 
the probabilities of survival based upon experience with 
a large number of annuitants, a definite and sure income 
can be paid to each until the end of life. Investments 
are made safely and in diversified channels so that the 
risk of loss of principal is minimized. Funds are kept 
invested continuously without loss of interest. By bas- 
ing principal liquidation upon the mortality experience 
of large numbers of annuitants the annuity plan allows 
each annuitant to use principal without fear that it will 
disappear before his need has disappeared. 

Under the terms of an annuity the insurance com- 
pany guarantees to pay a certain sum of money peri- 
odically during the entire lifetime of the annuitant. 
Payments may be guaranteed regardless of survival 
during a minimum stipulated period of time or until 
the purchase price is returned, but payments thereafter 
continue only until death of the annuitant. By this 
means the annuitant is assured of not outliving his 
income. 

In contrast with the annuity plan is the unscientific 
liquidation plan followed by many “retired” individuals. 
They invest their savings separately with all the haz- 
ards associated with individual selection of investments 
and inadequate funds to allow adequate diversification. 
When interest earnings are inadequate, a portion of prin- 
cipal is withdrawn. This reduces interest earnings in 
subsequent years and necessitates heavier liquidation of 
principal. The danger of outliving principal looms larger 
and larger as time passes. The individual cannot equate 
his principal withdrawals over the uncertain period of 
his remaining lifetime as can an insurance company 
for its many annuitants. 
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(b) (1) Three major privileges, extended by legisla- 
tures to life insurance as property and not to other 
types of property, which have been incorporated in life 
insurance contract provisions are: surrender and loan 
values ; incontestability ; and settlement options. 


Many years ago life insurance policies on which 
premiums were discontinued were subject to forfeiture. 
Today both company practice and legislative enactment 
provide non-forfeiture values in the form of cash, ex- 
tended term insurance and paid-up fractional insurance, 
and loan values. With other property purchased on 
the installment plan discontinuance of installments fre- 
quently involves forfeiture of the property and conse- 
quent loss of the installments paid. Few investments 
other than life insurance guarantee the ability to borrow 
against them a predetermined amount at a predetermined 
rate of interest regardless of market interest rates. 


Contracts obtained by fraud and material misrepre- 
sentations ordinarily may be set aside at any time. 
Because innocent beneficiaries rather than guilty in- 
sureds would suffer and because defense against an 
allegation of fraud becomes difficult as time passes and 
almost impossible if the insured dies, life insurance 
contracts have been made incontestable after one or two 
years. This too is by virtue of policy provision and 
legislative requirement. Life insurance is thereby given 
a greater certainty of value as assignable property. 


The settlement options expressed in policy provisions 
and required by law permit an insured to direct by 
contract the liquidation of his life insurance property. 
He can set up the manner in which he wishes his insur- 
ance paid to his beneficiary over a definite or indefinite 
period of time. This is not the case for other property 
except through the agency of a third party trustee and 
then the settlement can not involve life contingencies 
of the sort contemplated under the life income settlement 
option. 


(2) Two privileges accorded to life insurance but not 
to other property by special statutes are: freedom 
from claims of creditors of the insured and sometimes 
of the beneficiary, and exemption from state inher- 
itance taxation. 


Many states have creditor exemption statutes by 
which an insured may retain control over his life insur- 
ance property rights without subjecting it to claims of 
his creditors. Some statutes afford the exemption to 
the cash values of policies in which any beneficiary other 
than the insured himself is named; others require that 
the beneficiary be a relative or dependent of the insured. 
Proceeds after death payable to named beneficiaries 
of course are not subject to claims of creditors of the 
insured, while, under spendthrift trust statutes, they 
may be made free from creditors of the beneficiaries. 
In order to secure the exemption from the beneficiary's 
creditors, however, the statutes usually require that 
certain provisions be incorporated in the policy itself. 


Exemption from inheritance taxes is provided under 
most state laws for insurance payable to named bene- 
ficiaries, whereas other property which passes upon 
death is subject to the tax. 
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“The Union Central Life In- 
surance Company and I both 
were born in 1867,” commented Louis M. 
Goldberg, “‘so it seems natural that we should 
grow up together. Which is practically what 
we did. 

“Looking back, I see it now as a partnership 
between two close friends, rather than a rela- 
tionship between a company and one of its 
representatives. Union Central agents come to 
feel that way. They know they have the com- 
plete backing and support of their Company, 


Money Every Month... for the Agent 


Through a liberal pension plan devised by their Company, substantial monthly 

checks go to qualified members of The Union Central Quarter Century Field 

Club who have reached retirement age after 25 or more years of continuous 

service. This plan means security for The Union Central agent who has made 
a career of providing security. 


not only in their sales ef- 
forts, but as individuals. It’s 
a warm, personal alliance altogether too rare 
today. 

“T’m no longer active in business. But my asso- 
ciation with The Union Central continues as 
close as ever. Whenever I can, I stop in at the 
Los Angeles Agency because I’m so interested. 
And I know the Company is still interested in 
me, for each month I receive a sizable pension 
check which tells me that The Union Central 
really appreciates loyalty and faithful service.” 





tHe Union Central \vre \NSuRANCE 0. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Private Lending—from 32 

to “open the way,” and we have 
pointed out to our General Agents 
in industrial areas the desirability 
of interchange of information and 
contacts between the two depart- 
ments to the extent that it may be 
proper. 

With the decrease in volume of 
the smaller residential and business 
mortgages and the growth of larger 
mortgage loans to industrial and 
commercial enterprises where the 
prosperity of the business is just as 
important as the real estate security, 
we have felt that mortgage and cor- 
porate lending activities could well 
be correlated. To this end we are 


training some of our mortgage loan , 


men in the details of corporate loans 
with a view to their acting as field 
supervisors in both capacities. 
Enough as to Penn Mutual pro- 
cedure in acquiring loans. There is 
plenty of business for all of us and 
we are moving slowly, and I hope, 
soundly. Over-aggressive solicita- 
tion may entail problems of public 
relations. We are quite selective and 


our screening prompt and thorough. 
We should not hold ourselves out as 
lenders and then fail to lend. If the 
answer must be “no,” we try to 
make it early in the game, and if 
possible, frankly to state our reasons. 
We do not take the time of the 
prospective client unless the answer 
is a tentative “yes,” after which ex- 
amination is thorough both with re- 
spect to the business—past, present 
and prospective, the management, 
and the financial position of the 
company. 


Agreements and Their Provisions 


While there are no doubt varia- 
tions as between insurance compa- 
nies, and within companies to meet 
each particular situation, there is a 
general pattern of indentures or 
agreements coming down to us from 
the time-tested practices of invest- 
ment underwriters and bank lenders. 
The security may be the conven- 
tional corporate mortgage, or it may 
be a loan collaterally secured, or it 
may be an unsecured note—the most 
customary form of term loan. It is 
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the last that I will discuss in terms 
of my own company, keeping in 
mind that the great majority of such 
loans are to industrial companies 
for the purposes of refinancing, or 
for plant expansion, or for additions 
to working capital. 

First we describe the note (ie. 
the amount, date, maturity, install- 
ment payments, interest rate, and 
very often the purpose of the borrow- 
ing), the form of note being attached 
to the agreement as “Exhibit A”: 
then the details of delivery of the 
note and the “closing” or settlement: 
provisions for repayment whether 
annual, semi-annual, or less often 
quarterly; the mandatory amount, 
any contingent amortization and any 
prepayment privileges to the bor- 
rower, all without premium; then 
the premium provisions for other 
retirement. 

Then we have what we call affirm- 
ative covenants with respect to net 
working capital (less often current 
ratios, generally limited to the pay- 
ment of dividends) ; application of 
proceeds from property sales over a 
certain amount; taxes or liens; in- 
surance; compliance with laws and 
regulations ; maintenance of proper- 
ties; financial statements and other 
information as requested; the le- 
gality of the transaction and the 
lawyers’ over-all clause of “further 
assurance.” 


Negative Covenants 


Then the negative covenants ; that 
is, that without the prior consent of 
the noteholder the borrower will not 
do certain things, such as create, 
guarantee or assume additional in- 
debtedness except as specified (gen- 
erally unsecured bank loans matur- 
ing within twelve months and often 
limited in amount) ; dispose of assets 
except in the usual course of busi- 
ness; mortgage or pledge property, 
sometimes with a limited exception 
as to purchase money mortgages; 
merge or consolidate with any other 
corporation or dispose of its busi- 
ness or assets; acquire securities or 
make loans of more than a limited 
dollar amount, except U. S. Govern- 
ment securities; pay cash dividends 
or retire stock except out of income 
subsequent to a_ specified date: 
create subsidiaries unless substan- 
tially wholly owned, etc. 
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Next come the usual default pro- 
visions with respect to principal and 
interest payments, covenants and 
warranties, bankruptcy or _ insol- 
vency. We also require representa- 
tions and warranties with respect to 
corporate organization, business, 
rights, authority to execute the 
agreement and issue the note; rep- 
resentation of balance sheet and 
earnings statements as submitted; 
agreements adversely affecting the 
company’s business or assets. Fi- 
nally, the obligation of the insurance 
company to make the loan is limited 
to the prior receipt of legal and 
other opinions, documents, etc. 


Supervision and Follow-Up 


Now that we have our loans and 
hope to have more, what do we do 
about them? The path of least re- 
sistance would seem to indicate that 
they and their accompanying papers 
be filed away and forgotten. But 
prudence dictates otherwise. 

As one of the affirmative cove- 
nants, I have mentioned financial 
statements and other information. 
It is our practice to require that we 
be furnished financial statements of 
the company within a reasonable 
time after the end of each quarterly 
accounting period, and an annual 
audit covering each fiscal year. 
Also an auditor’s and an officer’s 
certificate to the effect that to the 
best of their knowledge all terms 
of the agreement are being fulfilled. 
The officer’s certificate usually con- 
tains an itemization of insurance in 
force so that we may determine that 
the company’s property has been 
properly safeguarded against fire 
and other contingencies. 

Upon their receipt, the quarterly 
and annual statements are subjected 
to close scrutiny with a view to as- 
certaining whether all the financial 
covenants, affirmative and negative, 
have been complied with. The finan- 
cial information as received is not 
always in uniform detail and we re- 
duce the data to a standard form 
consistent with the basis on which 
the loan was made. At the same 
time the statements are given a 
“going over” for the purpose of 
preparing a brief report on the prog- 
ress, or lack of it, made by the com- 
pany as compared to previous pe- 
riods. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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December 31, 1947 Five Year Gain 


Admitted assets ...... $ 56,592,148 $18,265,514 
Policyholders’ surplus . 4,327,027 1,286,302 
Insurance in force .... 183,468,264 50,020,285 





New paid for life insurance in 1947 totaled $21.,- 
273,718, an increase of 6.6%. The net gain of life 
insurance in force for the year was $13,529,089. 
In 1947 payments to policyowners amounted to 
$3,088,973.31. Death claims totaled $1,022,290.- 
05 and living policyowners and contract holders 


received $2,066,683.26. ‘ 


Policyowners have paid premiums totaling $105,- 
292,077.93 since the Company began business in 
1906. To the end of last year policyowners and 
beneficiaries had been paid $54,606,586.67. These 
payments combined with the Company’s present 
assets equal 105.61% of the total premiums col- 
lected. In addition to policy obligations, the Mid- 
land Mutual has paid policyowners more than $12,- 
500,000 in dividends. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 EAST BROAD STREET 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 




















Private Lending—Continued 


Any unusual aspects that may 
turn up are then discussed with the 
company in a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness, and other information neces- 
sary to clarify the situation may be 
requested. We like to think of our 
supervision efforts in terms of being 
a type of preventive maintenance, 
and the old saying “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
is just as applicable to this field as 
‘it is to the field of medicine. 

These I am going to list as we see 
them and leave further elaboration 
for the discussion period. 
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Where Field Leaders 
Grow With ..... 


Over half century of service. 

Over quarter billion insurance. 

Ninety-five millions of assets. 

Seven and one-half millions surplus. 

A mutual company. 

Full reserve - 24% policy basis. 

Very low policyholder net cost. 

Top financial rating. 

Effective training for general agents 
and selected agents. 

Wide range of policies age 0 to 65 
for estate planning underwriters. 

Friendly midwestern home office. 

Excellent agents’ pension plan. 

Home office collection of premiums. 

Liberal agency contracts. 


Growing with a plan for 
the development of 
sales leadership.... the 
most important object- 
ive for Underwriter. ... 
General Agent....Policy- 
holder and....Company. 
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A—Advantages to the client (please 
note that I choose to call him 
“client” and not “borrower’’) : 
Our theory is that we provide a 

service, first learning the require- 

ments of the client, present and fu- 

ture, and then recommending a 

“tailor-made” plan which would 

seem to meet his particular condi- 

tions and yet adequately protect the 
policyholders for whom we are trus- 
tees. We have no standard forms. 

Corollary advantages are: 

(1) Flexibility and expedition of 
negotiations. 

(2) Simplification of the trans- 
action, with consequent reduction of 
expense. 

(3) Non-disclosure of figures and 
details of business. 

(4) The opening up of a source 
of supply of capital funds for com- 
panies of only moderate size, there 
being many such which would 
struggle along ‘“‘as is” without ade- 
quate capital rather than resort to 
public financing. 

(5) Ease of revision, when such 
may be desirable—a well-nigh im- 
possible procedure with publicly 
owned securities. 


OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS 
in 
West Vinginia 
ae 


MANAGER 
and 
FIELD UNDERWRITER 
OPENINGS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLESTON 
W. WA. 


(6) Financial adviser to the client® 
—a collateral service which supplies 
answers to a wide variety of practi- 
cal questions. 

3—Advantages to the insurance) 
company (I don’t call us “the 
lender”’) : 


(1) An additional outlet for life 
insurance funds—much needed at 
the present time. Not only are new 
loans added as the service becomes 
better known, but we are always 
ready as our present clients progress 
to re-set and increase their debt 
capital as needs increase. 


(2) Diversification of investments 
with respect to type and businesses 
and with respect to maturities. 


(3) Some increase in return, in 
recognition of decreased expenses to 
the client, assumption of total risk, 
and lack of marketability (we must 
live with the investment throughout 
its term, amortization being substi-] 
tuted for marketability). The cost 
of putting the loan on the books is 
of course greater than the purchase 
of a like amount of securities ona 
public offering where the work of 
investigating and documenting is 
largely done by others. 

(4) Terms of private vs. public 
offerings. In a seller’s market such 
as we have been having, many se 
curities are publicly offered with 
wide open terms which do not ade 
quately protect the investors or for 
which they do not receive adequate} 
compensation in the rate. 


(5) Close client-company  rela- 
tion. We receive the client’s finan- 
cial statements, analyze them, and if 
deemed advisable discuss them with 
the management, as well as all as- 
pects of their business. We do not 
interfere with management but we 
know continuously what is going on 
and are in a position to appraise the 
company and its prospects. 


(6) Last and perhaps the greatest 
advantage—pay-out or sinking fund. 
The pay-out is an important ele 
ment as it provides some shorter ma- 
turities, a more even schedule of 
inflow of funds, and most effectively 
insures security of principal and it- 
terest. As the loan is steadily re 
duced, it becomes less of a burden 0 
the “client” and of higher investment 
quality and safety to the insurance 
company. 


Before Association of University Teachers. 
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The New 1948 Edition Shows — 


* 


Sweeping Changes in Life Field 
What 180 Companies Are Writing NOW 





BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


for 1948—the BIGGEST year for changes! 


No salesman’s kit can be complete — or even approxi- 
mately up to date — without the all-new 1948 BEST'S 
ILLUSTRATIONS! 


Why? Because the Guertin Laws have brought about 
the largest major changes ever to occur in the life 
business — 


COMPLETE CHANGES IN: 


@ Rates and Values 
@ Policy Provisions 

@ Dividends 

@ Interest Assumptions 
@ Settlement Options 


How YOU stand under these 

NEW CONDITIONS — 

Already 167 life insurance companies have adopted 
the new C.S.O. mortality table — a figure represent- 
ing 98% of the total new life insurance! The new 1948 
BEST'S ILLUSTRATIONS has therefore been com- 
pletely rewritten from cover to cover—to show exactly 
how you now stand in relation to your competitors. 


Use this NEW SALES AMMUNITION! 

We need not tell you how important it is to have these 
facts — how useful this information is, how these im- 
partial data can be used to your advantage at the 
point of sale! 


Who Uses BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS? 
@ agents @ agencies 
@ brokers @ service bureaus 
@ insurance buyers @ cashiers 
@ home offices @ sales managers 
@ branch offices @ salesmen 





with impartially published 
1948 FACTS! 


On-the-spot Comparisons Th 
Show Off Your Best Policies! 


ILLUSTRATIONS users know exact wnoTt fT 
when prospects ask about competitor policie: 
and they say it on the spot! No donger of 
prospect ‘cooling off’ while you hunt for s 


clinching comparisons ot the office! 


Save Time with the Pocket 
ILLUSTRATIONS! 


s pocket authority will save hours of your tim 
d your prospect will appreciate your fair 
are advice when it is based on tacts compile 


n impartial insurance authority. 


AUTHORITATIVE 


These data are compiled by the Best staff of 


ognized life experts from nationwide sources. 


CHANGES — CHANGES — CHANGES 
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OTHER VALUABLE LIFE SERVICES— 


(Check Those You Wish on Postpaid Reply Card or Order Form on Reverse Side of this Sheet) 


—___..., 












Ww AN ° BEST'S 
l} | N l'\ UFE UNDERWRITERS 
wince Mews BEST'S LIFE NEWS — Articles and edi- BEST’S LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE GUIDE 
Sms torial matter cover company examina- shows at a glance who writes what: AN 
tions, agency and company news, laws principal underwriting practices of 180 1948 


companies — which companies write the 
policy you are looking for — what com 
panies will write. unusual risks — policy 
provisions on  out-of-the-ordinary con 
tracts, and so on. Unfolds from pocket 
size to chart for wall or desk. 


affecting insurance, revision of rates and 
premiums, financial and credit data, 
sales helps, dividend histories and 


countless other subjects. 


Size: 8" x 11". Price: $4.00 a year 





ALFRED ™ EST COMPANY, ine 
metas 






$6.00 for 2 years 


4!/7,"" x 8l/." — Single copies $1.00 
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BEST’S WEEKLY BULLETINS < 


A|| the happening 


ReesDngenien: 
new types = 
departm 
Size: 8!/." x 11". Prices: Bulletins — $7.50 a yeor 
Binders — $1.75 each 
Complete — $9.00 a year 


Jeliver 








BEST'S LIFE CHART shows the principal items of the financial statements, together with an illustration 
of the cost of insurance at rates or dividend scales (current or actual histories) at age 35 for a tote 
period of ten years. Only those companies writing ordinary insurance are included which, after corefu 
and thorough analysis, receive our recommendation. 


Best's Chart is compact ond pocket-sized. I+ shows the high spots of each company’s financial state 
ment. Easily understood. 


Size: 334" x 6". Price: $1.00 ao copy 

























BEST’S LIFE REPORTS 
priced at $4.00 ann 
Best's Life Insurance 
ondition and opera 
The moplete 
business in torce: 
growth: financia 
and office 


x 9". 


BEST’ Ss dacs setyflted LIFE SERVICE 


BEST'S WEEKLY BULLETINS 


informed 


$40.00 A YEAR 


ALFRED M. BEST COW vA 





e entire story! Complete financial and \derwriting informatior tes, premiums, policie confidential and autemat er 4 The mopilete 
arvice includes 
BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE REPORT 4. BEST'S ILLUSTRATIONS 
BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS S. BEST'S LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE Se 
BEST'S CHART OF RECOMMENDED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIE. 


ano 


BEST'S CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS Prepared in direct onswer tc 8. BEST'S AUTOMATIC BULLETINS Confide ind up-to-date !" 

your inquiries concerning life insurance companies, associations and tormation concerning developments of great importance Sent to 

societies. Complete information along with our unbiased and r automatically. 

fidential comments are included 2. BEST'S INDEXING SERVICE All your inauirie re indexed a 
without further request yc sre automatically kept confidentially 
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OUR RESOURCES 


Bonds .cccccesccccssccecs Cee ee eeresesessese ¢ 200+ $25,433, 706.00 
Government ¢ eeeeeeeees +$19,326,590.00 
Bonds of States, Municipalities 
and other Governmental 


Agencies eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,716,014.00 

Corporate Bonds .cccccscccees © 4,391,102.00 

25.433.706.00 
Preferred Stocks SCSSHSOHHEHES EEE Eee eeeeeeee®e eeee 1,272,175.00 
EE c2.60ct8606500560000000000600 acon 38,000.00 
iS LMS .cocccocsccessoeveceeee socse SRSUT.2eta1 
Loans to Policyholders .....ccccsecseees ceccnccees LD 
Cash on Hand eeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 523,759.05 
Home “Office Building eeereereeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 407,000.00 
Real Estate Sold on Land Contract ................ 111,250.07 

Premiums tn Course of Collection and Miscellaneous 

DMG AMGCRSEibW> <5 -%5< se 60beecoesbéeesess« 754,103.56 


Accrued Interest (None past. due) papeeninhetenwaes 
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Premium Notes "eee ee888 eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Total Resources ..cccccccccccccccsesescccees -$43,001,682.20 
ae OUR LIABILITIES 
OT TE Te e+. -$39,098,121.24 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders Se ts 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ..........- 1,323,633.91 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1948 .......... anal 450,000.00 
Claims Awaiting SED Sc50 0 0dbes eer tree 134,736.82 
for Taxes Payable in 1948 .......-eeeee. sia 92,550.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ......... See ieeewe 42,035.45 
Death Claims Due and Unpald ...ccccccccssccccess None 
Total Liabilities sereece eeeeeeses o0ccceceeesccsQue, uae 
Excess Protection to Policyholders 
Capital Stock e@eeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeee -$1,000,000.00 
Surplus eeeeeeeceeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,000,000.00 
Contingency Reserves ...seesececeeess 1,951,638.20 
Surplus for Protection of Policvholders ....... e-.-- 93,951,638.20 
Total Liabilities and Surplus ceeeeeeseeeceses -$43,051,682.20 
THE Qftio S E LIFE 
THE ee OHIO 


CLARIS ADAMS. President: 


42nd ANNUAL REPORT—DECEMBER 31, 
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1947 INCREASES 





increase Total 

for Year Dec. $1, 1947 
Insurance 
Owned by 
Policyholders $16,822,808 $183,154,331 
Resources ... 3,795,592 43,051,682 
Paid to 
Policyholders 
and Bene- 
ficiaries .... 2,067,065 35,237,052 
Reserves to 
Credit of 
Policyholders 3.163.302 35,598,121 





FIVE-YEAR RECORD 


Insurance owned by 


Policyholders ..e+ «....56% Increase 


Resources «see eoeee---63% Increase 


Paid to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries ...... 34% Increase 


Reserves to Credit of 
Policyholders .......-- 59% Increase 


Surplus for Extra Pro- 
tection of Policyholders 50% Increase 








FRANK L. BARNES, IST VICE PRES. AND DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
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The Future—from 25 


phone Laboratories, thinks we may 
be able to get power out of green 
things more easily than from coal, 
which is millions of years old and 
dried up as compared to rutabagas 
and string beans. Both green things 
and coal get their potential from the 
sun. Our sheep may not be able to 
meet the competition of the textiles 
made of skim milk, but one member 
of the minority will continue to in- 
sist that no chemist can ever produce 
a synthetic mutton chop that can 
mate fruitfully with a baked potato. 

Sut the trend is there, moving on 
its predestined way. A girl’s sum- 
mer clothes, including toeless shoes, 
weigh only three pounds and a 
couple of ounces, according to the 
Washington Post. Our grand- 
mothers used to hide their legs in 
layers of petticoats. The things they 
wore above the waist not only al- 
most broke their backs but made 
them look like something from the 
attic. 

The men make by comparison a 
somewhat depressing showing. In 


1910 there were 92,000,000 people 
in this country and they knocked 
off a total of 133,000,000 gallons of 
distilled spirits, not to speak of beer 
and wine. In those days three drinks 
of good whiskey could be had for a 
quarter. Today the women are on 
the barstools but the per capita con- 
sumption of hard liquor continues to 
be a little less than a gallon and a 
half, which is just what it was 37 
years ago. The per capita cost re- 
mains about the same, too. 

Making allowance for fluctuations 
due to prohibition and the war, it 
appears that we spend $5.10 each 
on liquor annually. Considering that 
the dollar is worth not much more 
than half what it used to be, and 
that a snort of bonded whiskey 
moves up toward the dollar level, it 
appears that we are more temperate 
as time goes on. It may be, of 
course, that the whiskey sold over 
the bars nowadays lifts the hair a 
little faster. 

There will be changes in the 
course of the next 12 years, but the 
trends remain constant. The urban 
and rural non-farm population will 





7, N.Y. 





STATE SUPERVISOR WANTED 


A reputable Life and Accident Insurance Company with Home 
Office in Kentucky needs an able, executive-type man, age 35 to 45, 
with background in life insurance selling. He must be capable of 
developing and training life agents over the state of Kentucky. 
Agents already are appointed and are now trained principally in 
selling life insurance. Adequate salary to right man. Write fully, 
giving qualifications and experience. All replies held confidential. 
Box L-13, Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 








Let the Company by the 
GOLDEN GATE 


be your 


BRIDGE TO SUCCESS 


West Coast LIFe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ss A N F lal 
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grow more rapidly than the popu 
tion as a whole while the farm popy. 
lation will continue to decline. The 
continuing mechanization of | the 
farms lessens the manpower needed 
and improved communications aid 
the families to escape the isolation 
of rural life. In rough outline th 
city dwellers will increase by 18. 


000,000 by 1960, rural non-farm 
population will increase approxi- 
mately 7,000,000, and 2,000,0M 


fewer persons will live on the farms, 
Wage Gain Is Seen 


If the average rate of unemploy- 
ment is five per cent, as past experi- 
ence seems to warrant, in 1960 there 
will be 60,200,000 persons at work 
and 3,200,000 unemployed. The 
average output per man-hour was 
74 cents in 1940. By 1960 it may 
reach $1.03, on the assumption that 
it will continue to increase at the 
rate of 18.2 per cent per decade. 
Farm hands once worked 72 hours 
per week but by 1960 they may be 
down to 48 hours. The cows must 
be milked twice a day seven days a 
week. Assuming that the two weeks’ 
annual vacation will be practically 
universal in 1960—which the Fund 
does—non-farm workers may be 
down to about 38 hours or less than 
a five-day week. 

In 1960 we will be faced by a sur- 
plus of women. The average family 
size will have been reduced to about 
three and one-half persons. It prob- 
ably hasn’t much to do with any- 
thing, but in 1960 there will be more 
middle-aged men of from 45 to 59 
years old, and the housing shortage 
will have been so corrected that 
fewer of them will have to live in 
hotels and bachelor apartments. 


A student of the report would cor- 
clude that about as many women 
will be working in 1960 as at pres- 
ent. This conclusion is buttressed 
by the Department of Commerce 
report that the beauty business and 
its collateral relations account for 
a lot of money. Tipping bell boys, 
beauty parlor operators, porters, 
waiters and barbers takes $400,000- 
000 from the national pocket an- 
nually. We are spending twice 2s 
much for tobacco as we did a few 
years ago. It is the judgment of the 
Fund, however, that about all the 
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women who are going to learn to 
smoke cigarettes have learned and 
that the proportion will remain fairly 
constant in the future. 

The long-run rise in the American 
standard of living has meant that 
an increasing proportion of the take- 
home pay has been spent in having 
a good time. Recreation has become 
a national habit. Ski-running has 
become big business, dude ranching 
is growing, and fishing in its various 
manifestations engages a consider- 
able share of the population at one 
or another time. 

This suggests a need for better 
roads, more hotels, sunnier beaches 
and more airplanes. In 1960 expen- 
ditures for private transport equip- 
ment will have increased sharply, 
with a heavier share going for air- 
borne vehicles. In its turn this 
means there must be more and better 
airports, with more certain means 
of communication and safe landing. 


Desires Will Cost More 


There is a difference between 
what we must have and what we 
would like to have. Rent and food 
come under the first heading, but it 
may be commented that many people 
will cut down a little on woolen 
underwear to keep up the payments 
on the new car. The Fund estimates 
that, in 1960, we will spend $134,- 
000,000,000 for what we must have 
—at 1944 prices—but would cheer- 
fully shoot another $10,000,000,000 
for what we would like to have if 
we could get it. 

None of this should be taken as 
prophecy. 

But the Fund points out that “if 
we can avoid the universal devas- 
tation of atomic warfare and if we 
can continue to spread the benefits 
of a constantly increasing produc- 
tivity in the United States, we can 
go on to economic and cultural 
heights as far—and farther—above 
those of today as those of 1947 are 
above the imaginings of our great 
grandfathers back in 1847.” 

And that—continuing to quote— 
“Tn spite of our strikes, depres- 
sions, unemployment and economic 
wranglings. . . .” 

We're pretty good people. 


—From Nation’s Business by special permission. 


March 1, 1948 





BEN 





1,333,333,333 LOAVES OF BREAD... . 


Other ways of saying it are—1,111,111,111 bottles of 
milk—53,000,000 pairs of children’s shoes—25,000 debt 
free homes. And still another way of saying it is—200,- 
000,000 dollars of life insurance in force. 


The Beneficial Life Representatives and Home Office 
Personnel are proud to announce this recent achievement 
of the Company. 






I (E).COMPANY 


Geo. Albert Smith, President Salt Lake City, Utah 




















SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 


that contains 
1. 4 WAIVER OF PREMIUM BENEFIT 
and 


2. 4 GRACE PERIOD OF 31 DAYS FOR 
THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 


ARE MORE GOOD REASONS WHY SO MANY 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS PROTECT THEIR 
CLIENTS UNDER OUR POLICIES. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look up our office in your locality” 


























Building 
Successtul 
Agencies 


Through... 


] HOME OFFICE 
AGENTS SCHOOLS 


@ BASIC TRAINING 
@ ADVANCED TRAINING 


2 MODERN POLICY 
CONTRACTS 


@ JUVENILE 
(Full coverage 
from Age 1) 
@ MODIFIED FORMS 
@ SUB-STANDARD 


3 ATTRACTIVE 
COMPENSATION PLAN 


COMMISSION 
OFFICE ALLOWANCE 


ORGANIZATION 
ALLOWANCE 


PERSISTENCY BONUS 
% 


WRITE 
HARRY S.McCONACHIE 


Vice-President 


(merican 
Mutual life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





APPLICANTS GET POLICIES 


INETY-FIVE out of 100 appli- 

cants for life insurance obtain 
policies, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. This is indicated by an 
analysis of one year’s applications of 
companies representing approxi- 
mately one-half of all ordinary life 
insurance purchased. The study, just 
concluded, shows that over 95% of 
the applicants received policies, 85% 
being standard rate policies and 10% 
extra rate policies. 

Fewer than 5% did not secure the 
life insurance they applied for, and 
these failed to qualify chiefly be- 
cause of serious physical impair- 
ments. Heart trouble and high blood 
pressure constituted the chief causes 
of uninsurability, together account- 
ing for one-half of all the cases. 
Over-weight was another important 
cause. 

Fewer than one-half of 1% of all 
persons applying for insurance failed 
to obtain it because of underwriting 
qualifications other than physical, in- 
cluding occupation, location of resi- 
dence, application for too much life 
insurance relative to income, habits, 
or excessive drinking. 


“The percentage of life insurance 
applicants who secure policies has 
been increased in recent years,” the 
Institute said, “as a result of ex- 
perience gained through the careful 
screening of applicants made by all 
life insurance companies. These 
companies would like to insure every 


y applicant. They exert every effort 


to extend the benefits of life insur- 
ance protection to as many as pos- 
sible. But in the interests of the 
existing policyholders, they must 
set up certain standards to avoid ac- 
cepting applicants with a probability 
of high mortality. 


“At the same time, applicants with 
minor impairments have benefited 
by the careful screening. Certain 
conditions which formerly were un- 
insurable may now be classed as 
warranting issuance of policies. 
Many of these cases require an extra 
premium, but in some of them poli- 
cies may now be issued at standard 
rates. 

“Outstanding progress has been 
made in connection with the issu- 
ance of policies to persons with cer- 
tain physical impairments. Recent 
developments, especially the use of 


the electrocardiogram, have enabled 


the companies to accept many per. 
sons with minor heart conditions jn. 
cluding certain types of murmurs 
and other heart impairments. 

“Life insurance has also beep 
made available to a limited degree 
to diabetics in recent years and on 
an even broader basis to those whose 
urinalysis shows a limited degree of 
sugar, whereas both of these types 
of persons were formerly turned 
down. 

“In the aggregate, many thov- 
sands of persons annually secure life 
insurance today who were uninsur- 
able only a relatively few years ago, 
and this has been made possible by 
the companies’ continuous research 
into possible means of extending 
coverage to more people. 

“Every life insurance applicant is 
checked on such matters as family 
history, actual physical condition, oc- 
cupation, habits, and amount applied 
for in relation to income. A century 
of underwriting experience has 
shown that certain conditions pre- 
clude the issuance of life insurance 
policies. Excessive overweight is 
one of these. Several companies 
have experimented, seeking to 
classify excessively overweight ap- 
plicants, with a view to finding cer- 
tain types that are insurable at 
standard rates, but have as yet been 
unsuccessful. As the degree of over- 
weight increases, the mortality haz- 
ard invariably increases. 


‘Another factor which has an ap- 
parent close tie to insurability is the 
ratio of the amount of insurance ap- 
plied for to the income of the ap 
plicant. Almost invariably the com- 
panies have found that where this 
ratio is excessively great the mor- 
tality is excessive. 

“Occupation has a very definite 
relation to insurability and exect- 
tives appear to have a greater than 
average handicap. In some com- 
pany checks, they have been found 
to have several times as many physi- 
cal impairments as average appli- 
cants. 

“Height and body measurements 
have been found a valuable addi- 
tional check on general health, as 
there is a relationship between these 
measurements and weights, which 1s 
an important pointer to health.” 
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“7 99m ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Great Southern Life 


Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


wa ee oe 
Pe ea ila 
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peneficiaries and living polic 
53,722. Since organization, in 
has paid benefits total- 


During 1947 


were paid $4,4 
1909, the Great Southern 


ing $93,945,797 ; today 179,885 persons own 
$415,946,823 of Great Southern protection. 




















CANADIAN SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


pt peyote Veterans Insurance 
Policy No. 10,000 has been is- 
sued according to the Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs in Ottawa. 

Total amount of insurance issued 
up to that date was $29,561,000. 
Policies are now being issued on the 
lives of members of the permanent 
and interim forces who have been 
authorized to contract for Veterans 
Insurance under a recent Order-In- 
Council. 








Every Day 
Starts Brighter 


and 


Ends Righter 


for the field underwriter 
on the receiving end of 


our 
Q-V-S 
Compensation Plan 


(Full Details on Request) 


HE CAPTTOL LUFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 








“CORPORATE INSURANCE 
EXECUTIVE" 


HI increasing importance of in- 

surance to business and the com- 
plications of insurance administra- 
tion have brought into being a new 
type of executive, the specialist in 
insurance in all its forms. 

This fact was revealed by a sur- 
vey of 250 representative compa- 
nies covering 43 basic industries in 
the United States and Canada. 
Conducted by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the survey 
was designed to furnish executives 
of Metropolitan Group-insured com- 
panies with a comprehensive picture 
of insurance administration. 

Findings of the survey have now 
been published in the form of a re- 
port ‘‘Functions of the Corporate 
Insurance Executive,” which is the 
latest in a series of Bureau reports 
on executive functions.* 


Among the phases of insurance 
administration covered by the report 
are : delegation of authority ; division 
of insurance responsibility; qualifi- 
cations of the insurance executive ; 
responsibility and limits of author- 
ity; and responsibilities other than 
insurance. Appendices to the report 
proper give examples of the func- 
tions assigned to the insurance ex- 
ecutive and to insurance department 
personnel by various companies par- 
ticipating in the survey. 


Copies of the report are available: 


, Policyholders Service Bureau, Met- 


ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
One Madison Avenue, New York. 





*Others—Functions of the Controller, Treas- 
urer, Personnel Manager. 


HELP CRIPPLE 
CHILDREN 





CANADIAN ANNUITY 
INCOME 


A’ ANNUITY paid for by the 
proceeds of a life insurance pol- 
icy administered by a trustee is not 
exempt from succession duties, ac. 
cording to a judgment rendered by 
Mr. Justice Barlow in the Ontario 
High Court in Canada. 


In this judgment it is pointed out 
that the annuity was not paid for 
by the deceased during his lifetime 
through the insurance premiums. It 
is shown that in the investment and 
administration by the trustee of the 
proceeds of the insurance policy paid 
to the trustee by the insurance com- 
pany after the policyholder’s death 
such payments arose. Therefore, the 
proceeds came. under the trustee's 
full control to invest and reinvest 
as he saw proper. 


The situation is thus different in 
that respect from the proceeds of an 
insurance policy paid out by the in- 
surance company as a noncommu- 
table income to preferred benefici- 
aries and exempt up to $1,200 paid 
by any person, with an aggregate 
exemption of $2,400 annually. 


CANADA 


Warwick Superintendent 


OBERT W. WARWICK has 
been appointed Superintendent 
of Insurance for the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to replace G. D. Finlayson, 
CMG, who has retired on superan- 
nuation on reaching 65 years of age. 


Mr. Warwick has been a member 
of the Insurance Branch of the Ca- 
nadian Government since 1910 and 
he has been Chief Administrative 
Assistant in recent years. He was 
graduated from Queen’s University 
in Kingston, Ont., in 1909, with a 
degree in mathematics. He is an as- 
sociate member of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. He was 60 years 
of age Feb. 7 last. 


Mr. Finlayson had been Superin- 


tendent of Insurance for Canada 
since 1914. 

The post of Superintendent of In- 
surance carries a salary of $10,000a 
year. 
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LOW SE ORE PO rR 





Our Record for 1947" 





March 1, 1948 


Were Proud of 





President Montgomery smiles in appreciation as Fieldman Chase 
Jr. presents cards of greeting from every member of 
Acacia’ s field organization. Each man’s production record for 1947 
wes shown on his card and when totaled, they added up to the 
greatest year in the Company's history. Mr. Gove, who is Presi- 
dent of Acacia’s honor organization, the William Montgomery 
Quality Club, and who acted as spokesman for the field force, had 
ample reason for saying, “We're proud of our record for 1947." 


Yes, Acacia’s field organization has good reason to be proud of their record for 1947. And the 
record is all the more remarkable when it is considered that Acacia does not accept and never 
has accepted reinsurance, group coverage or brokerage business of any kind. Every policy 
issued is on the basis of our own application form and written by our own full-time represen- 
tative. Important, too, is the fact that last year’s great record was no “once-in-a-lifetime” 
performance for during the past ten-year period alone (1937-1947), Acacia’s insurance in 
force has soared from 387 million dollars to more than 800 million dollars — and assets 
increased from 72 million dollars to more than 176 million dollars. 


This record is not only a tribute to the loyalty and efficiency of our field organization, but 
also reflects the generous support and patronage of our policyholders who manifest their con- 
fidence in Acacia by continuing, year after year, to be one of our best sources of new business. 


As we begin another new year we rededicate ourselves to the principle which has so long 
characterized Acacia —To sell life insurance protection on the basis of guaranteed low premiums 
with profits to the policyholders in the form of REAL dividends and not high premiums with 
estimated dividends which are always misleading and often disappointing. 


In accordance with this principle we will continue to offer, as we have for more than two decades, 


“THE LOWEST PREMIUMS OF ANY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.” 


ACACIA MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
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C.L.U. 


/ HE first three of a series of sup. 
plemental brochures have been 

published by the American College 

. of Life Underwriters. In each of 

these, topics covered are not ade 

—1~~, quately, or if at all, discussed jg 
~A at | current insurance texts. The first 
of Zz) is entitled ‘““Needs and the Life Un. 


derwriter” and was prepared by 


Harold L. Sullivan, Assistant Man. 
wl ager of the Group Department of 
the Home Office of the Massachy- 
pany. The second is_ entitled 





A setts Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
’ “Fundamentals of Federal Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance” and was 
prepared by Laurence J. Ackerman, 
Mr. Ackerman is Dean of the School 
of Business Administration at the 
University of Connecticut and isa 
member of the Examination Board 
of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Both of these sup- 
plemental brochures are intended 
for use with Part A of the C.LU, 
K Study Supplement. 


/ 











The third “Changing Patterns in 
the Distribution of the National In- 
come” was authored by Karl W. H. 


I n Cc e i} t l VU e Ss i Scholz, Professor of Economics, 


| Webster said that incentive is “inciting, encour- _ ——— —;. Te a 

aging ond stimulating.” ennsylvania. It is to be used with 

| Part B of the C.L.U. Study Sup- 
Our field men have many incentives—not only plement. 

in liberal commissions, a retirement plan, standard 

and sub-standard participating policies for men, mains 

women and children, and health, accident and hos- 


| pital policies, but also in persistency, app-a-week CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


bonuses, production clubs and conventions. 





National Association of Life Underwriters, 


But the biggest incentive of all is the practical, March 16-89, tobel Brown, Louiovilia, 


friendly interest every home office employee, from Spring Conference for Companies anil 
the President down, takes in the production and $150,000,000 Ordinary A.M.A., March 22-24, 
personal problems of every field man. Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 


L.A.A. Eastern Round Table, March 29, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
Public Relations Forum (Institute of Life 


Insurance & Life Advertisers Assn.), March 
30, 31, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. ¥. 
American Institute of Actuaries, April 2%, 
30, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
Actuarial Society of America, May 13, 14 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Life Officers, Life Agency OF 
ficers Section.and Life Insurance Advertisers 
Section of the Association, May 1820, 


Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec. 


NATIONA L- LIFE industrial Insurers Conference, May 19-22 


General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 





: Combination Companies Conference 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. A.M.A., May 25-27, Seaview Country Club, 
Absecon, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President National Asso. Insurance Commissioners, 
June 6-10, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies delphia, Pa. 


National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 13- 
17, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 


LIFE e« ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL International Claim Assn., Sept. 20-22, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 
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D. E. WAGGONER 
President 









































EDWARD T. MOORE 
Vice-President 
D. EASLEY WAGGONER 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
W. H. PAINTER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
VERNON D. SINGLETON 
Asst. Vice-President 
R. G. STOREY 
General Counsel 
DR. HOWARD K. CRUTCHER 
Medical Director 
Q. WEATHERFORD 
Assistant Treasurer 
HOMER M. DREW 
Assistont Secretory 
T. G. HARKEY 
Superintendent of Soles 


DIRECTORS 
EDWARD T. MOORE 
Director, First National 
Bank in Dollas 
D. EASLEY WAGGONER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
—_— H. — 
Cochran lousemon ne ee 2 vee 
Gen. Insurance, Dallas Home Sg ay hoa gti i ee ie 
D. E. WAGGONER “ “tee i a 
President 
CEDRIC BURGHER 
President, Cedric Burgher 
Construction Co., Dallos 
W. H. PAINTER 
Secretary and Treasurer 
R. G. STOREY 
Attorney 
Storey, Sanders, Sherill 
and Armstrong. 
Dalles 


MICHAUX NASH 
Exec. Vice-President, 
Empire State Bonk, Dallos 
President, F. & M. National 
Bonk, Kaufmon 
VERNON D. SINGLETON 
Assistant Vice-President 
Q. WEATHERFORD 
Assistant Treasurer 
T. H. OBENCHAIN 
President, Dallas Union 
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N ON HOME OFFICE BUILDING 5.31% 
E T ON MORTGAGE LOANS 5.30% 
ON BONDS 3.06% 


RETURNS 0), B-) fe] 4 ¢) 4.20% INSUR 
i ANCE 
ON LEDGER ASSETS 4.55% $80,848,865 


IN FORCE 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DALLAS 
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Said the mouse, “It’s a crime...To be scared all the time 
...When it doesn’t take wealth...To be covered for Health 
...And for accidents, too...(Which might happen to you...) 
And of course there is Life... 
For yourself and your wife... 


Get them all while you can 
...on the ALL-WAYS Plan!” 


tcc Pberé 


THE HOME OF COMPLETE PROTECTION 
B. M. A. BUILDING ¢ KANSAS CITY, MO. 








TRAINING FILMS purchase shown. Reading matter of 
value on film utilization is also sum- 
Lists Available marized. 


Since the last war there has been 
WO lists of films for training, one a growing interest on the part of 
for life insurance salesmen and American business in the use of 
the other for company personnel, motion pictures and slide films in 
have been published in pamphlet training personnel. Stimulated in 
form by the Institute of Life In-| part by the effective aid of films in 
surance and made available on re- training the armed forces during 
quest to the Educational Division of the war, there has been a marked 
the Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., New increase in film training work in 
York 17, N. Y. every branch of the life insurance 
The booklet covering sales train- business. These lists were made up 
ing, entitled “Films for Training by the Institute at the suggestion of 
Life Insurance Salesmen,” lists and the Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
reviews 31 films varying in presen- cil and the Life Office Management 
tation time from 10 minutes to an Association, both of which have been 
hour. Some of the films are avail- receiving a growing number of re- 
able on a free loan basis, while quests for such material by compa- 
others may be rented or purchased. nies and other groups interested in 
Suggested reading material on the personnel training. Copies of the 
use of films in training is also listed. list for training salesmen may also 
In the booklet, “Films for Train- be secured from the Life Insurance 
ing Life Insurance Personnel,” the Agency Management Association in 
list covers 55 films, similarly varying Hartford, while the list for training 
from 10 minutes to 60 minutes. life insurance personnel may be ob- 
They are reviewed and described, tained from the Life Office Manage- 
with the source for loan, rental, or ment Association in New York. 
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BRIGHT FUTURE 


Favorable Factors 


Y INTELLIGENTLY directed 

effort, life insurance agents cap 
cut themselves in on a steadily ex. 
panding market over the next fey 
years, Ronald G. Stagg, president of 
Northwestern National Life Insur. 
ance Company emphasized in an ad- 
dress delivered in February in Den- 
ver, before the 28th annual sales 
conference of the Colorado Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Factors adding up to a continued 
favorable prospect for sales include 
the advancing age level which is cur- 
rently producing more people of 
marriageable age and hence more 
families; the increasing birth rate 
which promotes sale of juvenile in- 
surance ; population migration west- 
ward which especially favors Colo- 
rado; a 30 to 40 per cent increase in 
price levels since 1940; recent re- 
entry of many women into industry; 
and the growing need for protection 
against indebtedness and speculative 
transactions. 

His company’s studies tend to 
show the agent himself is his only 
real center of influence and that busi- 
ness comes most naturally from his 
ordinary activities as a human being, 
Mr. Stagg declared. He urged 
agents not to try to shift from one 
market to another, but to select their 
lines of expansion according to how 
current economic trends affect their 
own clientele. 

Mr. Stagg also traced the back- 
ground of the recent changes in rates 
and values, and summarized the 
effect of these changes from the 
agent’s standpoint. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


S INCE publication of the Febru- 
ary edition, the following com- 
panies have expanded as indicated: 
American Home Life (Kansas) if 
Colorado; Credit Life (Ohio) im 
Arizona ; Independence Life & Ac 
cident (Fla.) in Tennessee ; Sterling 
(Ill.) in California, Michigan, Vit- 
ginia, West Virginia; State Mutual 
(Mass.) in Colorado ; United States 
Life (N. Y.) in Missouri; Zurich 
(N. Y.) in Arizona. 
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HEADLINES OF PROGRESS 


New insurance in 1947 amounted to $21,685,185, increasing insurance in force to $185,047,483. 
The average size policy rose to a point unequaled in the past sixteen years. 


Assets reached the highest figure in the Company’s history, totaling $50,417,769.35 at the end of 
1947. 


Policyowners’ reserves amounted to $41,658,114.74, an increase of $2,222,838.20 over the previous 
year. 


Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries figured $2,761,633.74 during 1947, increasing total 
payments since the Company’s organization in 1899 to $74,561,633.74. 





48th FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1947 
ASSETS 
I ss og 6 2 0-2,6::00,0 « 0.0.55'0 4 0 SOM EATERS 6 0000040560.600 00h s 090s Chane tas aes s $15,497,588.33 
RRR ee ee eee eee ee 849,523.81 
OS EEA re oe -"  e eer eerrrr  eer o ae 4,536,491.21 
ee ROR, aaa rere re ee 23,158,222.58 
Real Estate: ' 
eg ORS eS | err ey ere err) ks ae 408,500.00 
ER AS OPES EE Te EEE ORT TE eT eee Tee Choe frat rere reer 241,822.43 
A EEE COMED 5.4.56 400s0045ss 0a pe entne Kae Eas sbi em abeies oe ONE Re ca ehks deed cats 1,677,376.20 
IN od ois ads a dcia'n a5 4S we ARGS SOR DONS SUAS EMD TE DEAE 0066 OER RESTA anes kone 2,857,228.16 
ee re Gr ON y du vac aedibamee eee ksh eats sense sons tone seepcesteseece tte 840,108.27 
CE INE 6 6. cose meh vnsnens catcrwpows i + SAM ROMEs CU Std von Us hin ALT Oh Ve Wie Da tid da ce eide eee 350,908.36 
ME Sa SPARS isc ae cS U6 eC E ORs ta cine he ci b ONiis 0 9.0 a's h.8 bs a ¥ 09-0000 Ones beeen $50,417,769.35 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 

I OND, 3 5 ncrd's 0nd e0 nae det On nue ess diesen bhseePine thle Sas ts Nba Slew $41,658,114.74 
Policyowners’ Funds Left with the Company ........ 2.0.0.0... ese eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeaneeees 5,180,494.23 
Se Ss ie i va 6 aim arti 6'4406-55 00 00 FN a4NS Oo Ore RORMeCA ET aD 248,070.99 
i cb cabeedwievesst sip tie rddecwvsde 004.00 30a Sass ae edie elteeweet cathe 755,778.33 
ints ph deni ake tdmekgbapebaaheseeens «0-04 Kas deer ereen seta elie etneeeksateee $47,842,458.29 

Capital, Unassigned Funds and Special Reserves for Additional Protection of ‘Policy: 
SRR hae ees eee a) nM, 5) DERE pC) eo ae Pepe tes PR. Ree By shat) 1 Sys, Pe 2,575,311.06 
ee ee I 0 St cas Sv ba canep ines hese wiananesees $50,417,769.35 











Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1899 





Richmond, Virginia 


i honte: Fd Cape Henry, Virginia—the old 
one being the first established by the United 
States Government on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
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me erermeneP INDEPENDENCE 


Ce AooURED 


4 money when you need it most! 


OVER $731,000,000 OF IT IS PROVIDED BY 
THE TOTAL OF OUR POLICIES NOW IN FORCE 








Family Protection 


== Home Ownership 


Education of Children 






iss provided by a 
complete line of 
juvenile and adult 
ENDOWMENTS with 
special settlement 
agreement available. 


A‘; is guaranteed to the 
ay family by the unique 
™ MORTGAGE RETIRE- 
MENT plan combin- 
ing paid up life and 
term insurance. 





is made even easier 
with the new FAMILY 
INCOME RIDER for 10, 
ite 15 and 20 years, or 
Pas to insured’s age 65. 





Retirement Income 
is provided by the 
revised RETIREMENT 
INCOME ENDOWMENT 
plans for either men 
or women at 55, 60 
or 65. 


Business Protection 
can be given with 
TERM plans up to 15 
years, or low prem- 
ium — high value 
LIFE plans for longer 
periods. 


Guaranteed Savings 
for almost any pur- 
pose or maturity 
date can be arranged 
with any one of the 
many ENDOWMENT 
plans. 





SEUEE MDS 








On December 31, 1947, the ap of insurance 
in force was Security Assured for the owners of 
366,016 policies. The 53rd ANNUAL STATEMENT shows 


Funds held by the Company for payments to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries amount to........0.0++ $184,443,758.66 
These funds have been accumulated from premium 
payments and interest earnings. They will be used, 
together with future interest earnings on them, to 
pay all claims becoming due from premiums paid 
up to this time. 
Funds held for accrued expenses, including taxes of 


I, Oe ON ND GID 6 0.6.6.8 0. 05:6.600.00.600060 917,593.64 
Funds on hand for additional security and protection 
to policyowners BNE Ohs <ccawsdwedsdaennees 10,534,850.90 


This is the sum of the Company’ s "capital of 

$4,000,000.00 and its Unassigned Surplus of 

$6,534,850.90. Oe 
Total Funds held for all purposes are........+.+- $195,896,203.20 


These funds are invested in the following 


ASSETS 
Sy OR IN. ot bi ct omn nes d6 ence te cme dices -  $1,663,039.85 
Federal Government — Direct or Fully 
Beate Guaranteed Obligations at par or less.. 100,240,188.44 
State, County, Municipal and School..... 10,270,751.44 
Public Utility and Corporate....... cocce 4,234,253.91 
Preferred Beocks...2.ccccccvcccccces ccccccccccce 2,515,443.00 
On Farm Properties....eseeee++ 25,791,502.56 
First On City Prépertiae. ..ciccccses 14,739,039.44 
Mortgage Real F.H.A. Loans on City Properties 
Estate Loans (Insured and Guaranteed by 
U. S. Government).........+ 17,303,327.84 
Accrued Interest on Investments..... 406040 00064 1,288,480.39 
Loans on Policies. ...........+. cdebecchetioedsecs | Saor 
PU CEE ok cide ccc ceesccecseceeee 3,981,748.49 
Real Estate Owned, including $43,899.20 Under 
Comtrnsts GF Bales. ccccccccccccccccesces eenee 608,123.27 
Home Office Building. eeeeeseseeeseeeesesesesere 1,115,000.00 


Total Net Admitted Assets. eeeeeeeeeereseeeeeeres $195,896,203.20 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Prompted by a common desire to 
provide security for themselves and 
establish a bulwark of protection 
against the uncertainties of the future, 
millions of Americans have increased 
their ownership of life insurance. It is 
significant that they have turned to 
free enterprise, as exemplified by life 
insurance, to underwrite their secur- 
ity. No other action could so well 
affirm their belief in our free economy. 


In 1947, for example, thousands of 
people from all parts of our nation 
expressed their faith in the future of 
America and the American way of 
doing things, in the life insurance in- 
dustry, and in our Company by apply- 
ing to Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company for more life insurance 
protection than in any previous year. 
We are proud of this record of the 
joint achievements of everyone asso- 
ciated with the Company: policy- 
owners, field representatives and office 


staff. PR ak 
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Aetna Life: Edward B. Hibler, who 
joined the company in April, 1947, has 
been appointed Editor of the Life Aetna- 


izer. 
: ket 


Agency Management Association: 
E. J. Moorhead, Actuary, has been elected 
an officer. Succeeding him in the com- 
pany relations division is Burkett W. 
Huey, formerly regional supervisor of 
agencies for the Provident Life of Bis- 
marck, N. D. 
xk k * 


American Life Convention: The Union 
National Life Insurance Company 
(Nebr.) has been admitted to member- 
ship—now 217 companies. 


x kk 


Bankers Life (lowa): Raymond D. 
Hamill, with the company since 1946, 
has been appointed Manager of the Den- 
ver, Colorado Agency. 


x kk 


Berkshire Life: Robert A. McKean, Jr., 
with the company since 1936, was a lead- 
ing personal producer in 1947 and was 
also the leading producer for the 22 
months’ period—March 1, 1946 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1948—qualification period, for the 
Rhodes Club Conference held in Palm 
Beach, Fla. January 6-9, 1948. 

Effective January 1 he was promoted 
to Associate General Agent of his Agency 
in Pittsburgh, and will assist R. Maxwell 
Stevenson, General Agent. 

Andrew Kakoyannis, in the business 
since 1921, has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Tampa, Flor- 
ida. In the Twenties, Mr. Kakoyannis 
established quite a record for the Pru- 
dential in New York City. 


= =e 


Canadian Sales: New Ordinary Life 
insurance sold in the Dominion of Canada 
in December, 1947 totaled $100,558,000 
and in Newfoundland, $523,000. For the 
year 1947 the total amount of Ordinary 
sold was $1,195,461,000 compared with 
$1,450,000,000 in 1946. Also during 1947 
the Industrial insurance sold totaled 
$162,843,000 and new Group protection 
was $95,904,000. The total Ordinary sold 
in the Crown Colony of Newfoundland 
in 1947 was $8,917,000. 


xk *& 


Columbia National Life: Due to 


ae in volume of business the Arnold 
armelin & Sons Agency has moved 


March 1, 1948 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


from 107 William Street to new and 
larger quarters at 50 Church Street—the 
Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Build- 
ing. 

z @ - & 


Columbian Mutual: C. 4. Baker, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, was named the 
leading General Agent of the company 
for Class AA Agencies; Maury Wade, 
of Humboldt, Tenn. received a similar 
honor in Class A Division. 


2.2 @ 


Commonwealth Life: Associate Actuary 
Joseph W. Hahn, who joined the com- 
pany in 1944, has been promoted to the 
newly created position of Controller and 
in this capacity will conduct a general 
program of research and statistical anal- 
ysis of the company’s operations. 

J. William Gordon, formerly an Assist- 
ant Manager, has been named Manager 
of the Montgomery, Ala. branch. At the 
same time Harry W’. Gingerich and Les- 
ter K. Locke were also promoted to Man- 
agers of the newly created district offices 
in Terre Haute, Indiana and Campbells- 
ville, Ky. 

x kk 


Constitution Life: Has begun construc- 
tion on a new home office building to be 
located at the corner df Fourth & Ver- 
mont Streets in Los Angeles, due to the 
fact that the company has outgrown its 
present quarters at Yucca and Vine 
Streets. 
x x*e 


Continental American: The 40th an- 
niversary celebration of the company was 
held in Hotel DuPont in Wilmington, 
Del. on January 22 last. Among the hon- 
ored guests were Walter W. Bacon, 
Governor of Delaware, Joseph S. Wilson, 
Mayor of Wilmington and William J. 
Swain, Insurance Commissioner of Dela- 
ware. 
ce. = 


Country Life: The Illinois Agricultural 
Association, which owns this company, 
held a 2-day convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on February 2-3 
last. Representatives from the other two 
insurance companies, Country Mutual 
Casualty and Country Mutual Fire, also 
participated. 
x * 


Franklin Life: F. J. Budinger, C.L.U., 
for the last 15 years General Agent for 
the company in Cook County, with offices 
in Chicago, has been promoted to Re- 






gional Sales Director for Northern Illi- 
nois. As a result of this promotion, 
three additional General Agencies will be 
opened in the Chicago area and adjoining 
territories. 

Ray S. Robinson, in the business many 
years and most recently with the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, has been appointed 
Regional Manager in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. At the same time J. L. Odom, 
formerly associated with the Metropoli- 
tan Life, has been appointed General 
Agent in Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Clifford B. Potter, formerly District 
Manager for the Penn Mutual, has been 
appointed General Agent in Elgin, Illinois. 

W. Guy Smelser, formerly with the 
American National, has been appointed 
Associate General Agent in Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

The new Home Office building which 
was recently completed was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on February 
18th, 19th and 20th. Governor Dwight 
H. Green of Illinois officiated at the cere- 
mony. 

x kek 


General American Life: Robert A. Guy 
and Frank M. Cudmore will represent the 
company’s Group Department in Michi- 
gan with headquarters in the National 
Bank Building, Detroit and in Northern 
Illinois with offices in the Field Building 
in Chicago, respectively. 

= & 


Great-West Life: Stefan Hansen, B.A., 
F.A.S., F.A.LA., formerly Group Secre- 
tary, has been promoted to Group Ac- 
tuary, and R. L. Jex, B.A. F.AS., 
F.A.1.A., formerly Assistant Group Sec- 
retary, has been promoted to Group Sec- 
retary. During 1947 over $42,000,000 of 
Group insurance and Annuities was 
placed on the books of the company. 


xk 


Guardian Life: Warren M. Pace and 
Robert P. Quarles have been named 
Associate Managers of the company’s 
Richmond, Virginia agency, succeeding 
Howard W. Vaden, C.L.U., resigned due 
to ill health. a 


Jefferson Standard: M. A. White, with 
the company since 1923, has been elected 
2nd Vice President, and George K. 
Cavanaugh, with the company since 1928, 
has been elected Manager of the Securi- 
ties Department. 

Robert K. Chandler, who joined the 
company in 1941, has been appointed 
Agency Assistant. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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" SUPERIOR 
SERVICE 
on 


Pension Plans: 




















Employee Pension Plans 
are Underwritten by The Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia 
through group contracts and 
Pension Trusts. 


Group contracts are available 


Trained Home Office representa- 
tives analyze individual cases and 
tailor plans to fit specific needs. 
This service is offered at no obli- 
gation to interested employers. 
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Cy 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Rabert E. Henley, President 




















COMPETITION 


pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 
about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 








Field Appointments—Continued 


John Hancock Mutual: Bernard T. 
Harper has been promoted from Assistant 
District Manager at San Francisco #1 
to District Manager at Oakland #2. 


x * < 


Kansas City Life: Joseph W. Grotberg, 
in the business since 1925, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent in North Dakota 
with headquarters at 513!4 Fifth Avenue, 
Valley City, N. D. 


x *k * 


Life Office Management Assn.: James 
H. Kohlerman, Educational Director of 
the Association, was elected President of 
the National Association of Training 
Directors at the annual meeting held 
in New York City. The life insurance 
business is represented in the Training 
Directors by Lloyd R. Miller of the 
Metropolitan Life, Dr. E. L. Zalinski, 
Managing Director of the Life Under- 
writer Training Council, and Mr. Kohler- 


man. 

The 1947 Printed Proceedings have 
now been published and are being distrib- 
uted to members. The volume contains 
the various papers and reports which 
were presented at the Spring and Annual 
Conferences. 

=x * 


Manhattan Life: Robert L. Leonard, in 
in the business since 1940, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company in 
Riverside, Calif. 


xk * 


Manufacturers Life: Dr. Thomas C. 
Dunlop and Norman M. Anderson have 
been promoted to Assistant Medical 
Officer and Group Secretary in charge 
of the Group Department, respectively. 


xk *& 


Massachusetts Mutual: George A. 
Vogler, who joined the company in 1946 
and most recently was Agency Assistant, 
has been named General Agent in Des 
Moines, Iowa. He _ succeeds the late 
W. E. Lewis. 


x k * 


Metropolitan Life: Leon A. Reichen- 
berg has been appointed Manager of the 
Compton (St. Louis), Mo. district office, 
succeeding Cornelius T. Lane, who was 
transferred in a similar capacity to the 
O’Fallon Park office in St. Louis ; George 
E. Schlemmer has been transferred as 
Manager to the Chouteau (St. Louis), 
Mo. district office succeeding Norvel S. 
Pierce, who was moved to Houston, 
Texas office; Dwight L. Brouhard has 
been transferred to Moberly, Mo. office 
succeeding Harry Lucas, who moved on 
to manage the Salina, Kansas office. 

Roscoe J. Grimm has been transferred 
as Manager from thé Tulsa, Okla. district 
office to the Enid, Okla. office, succeeding 
Joe E. Winter, who in turn was moved 
to Fort Worth, Texas. 

Paul C. Poppe has been appointed 
Manager of the St. Joseph, Mo. district 
office, succeeding George E. Schlemmer, 
who was transferred in similar capacity 
to the Chouteau (St. Louis), Mo. district 
office. 

Thomas P. Cusack, district office man- 
ager, has moved from Evansville, Ind. 


to Salem, Ohio, succeeding Forest y 
Ross, who in turn took up his duties 
the Firestone (Akron, Ohio) district, 

In turn Noel L. Welsh takes over the 
Tulsa; Oklahoma district office ang 
Chalmus C. Gentry assumes similar dutie 
in the Evansville, Ind. district office, — 

The following agency changes hay 
been made: William D. Roach to Map. 
ager of Poplar Bluff, Missouri succeed. 
ing Albert W. Brock, who was tragy. 
ferred in a similar capacity to Wichit, 
Kansas; in turn Dwight L. Brouhap 
was transferred to Moberly, Missous 
succeeding Harry Lucas, who becanp 
Manager at Salina, Kansas, thus enabling 
Richard C. Brown to take up managerial 
duties in Dallas, Texas. 

Paul H. St. Clair has been promoted 
to Manager of the company’s office jp 
Greensburg, Pa., succeeding George H. 
Cook, who was transferred in similar 
capacity to the Beaver Balley, Py 
district. Mr. Cook in turn succeeds Arthy 
B. Rock who was transferred to Allen. 
town, Pa. Mr. Rock supplants Karl , 
Kreder, who has been appointed ap 
Assistant Vice President of the company 
at its home office. 


a FF @ 


Mutual Benefit: Leroy S. Zider, Jr, 
in the business since 1930 and with the 
company since 1939, has been named 
General Agent to the newly opened office 
at 1565 Franklin Avenue, Mineola, L, |, 

John V. Johnson and Charles L. Stone 
have been named Managers of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio and Omaha, Nebraska Agen- 
cies, respectively. 

Clay W. Hamlin, Jr. (1941) has been 
appointed Associate General Agent in 
Buffalo, N. Y. with his father, Clay W. 
Hamlin. 


* & Ff 


Mutual Life: On March 1 a new agency 
was opened in Youngstown, Ohio under 
the managership of Kenneth C. Howkes, 
formerly a training assistant at the 
company’s home office. 

Len W. Sumner, C.L.U., Superinter- 
dent of Agencies for the Excelsior Liie 
of Canada, and who has been in the 
business for 18 years, has joined the 
company as Assistant to Ward Phelps, 
Director of Training. 

Last year the company passed the 
$4,000,000,000 mark of life insurance im 
force. 

=x -& ® 


National Life (Vt.): New paid busines 
for January, 1948 totaled $17,489,262, 
representing an 82.70% gain over the 
same month in 1947. 


ae 


New England Mutual: George ©. 
Joseph, with the company since 1946 in 
the Elsworth E. Reid Agency in Toledo, 
Ohio, has been named one of Toledo's 
three most outstanding young men for 
1947 and at a dinner in January the 
Toledo Junior Chamber of Commerce 
presented him with a Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award. 3 

F, Corning Kenley, Jr., former Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the General Control 
Company in Boston, has joined the com- 
pany as a security analyst in the invest- 
ment department. 


Best’s Life News 
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New York Life: The following reassign- 
ments have been made: James D. Dun- 
ning (1930) from Manager at Spokane, 
Wash. to San Diego, Calif.; John A. 
Roble (1937) from Manager Honolulu, 
Hawaii to Manager Spokane, Wash.; 
John O’Brien Cullen (1940) from Assist- 
ant Manager at San Francisco to Man- 
ager of Honolulu, Hawaii; Robert E. Dye 
(1935) from Associate Manager at 
Qakland to Manager of Hollywood, 
Calif. and Richard R. Stewart, C.L.U. 
(1935) from Associate Manager of 
Golden Gate Branch, San Francisco to 
Manager of Oakland Branch office. 

The following Managers have been 
transferred, as indicated: Frank W. 
Satter (1934) from Denver to Montana 
branch in Butte; Charles C. Gearhart 
(1930) from_ Lincoln branch office in 
New York City to Denver; Verne S. 
Stanford (1933) from Brooklyn branch 
office to Lincoln branch office; Thomas 
W. Gallagher (1942) from Worcester, 
Mass. branch office to Bronx branch office 
and Albert S. Rifkin (1937) from Bronx 
branch office to Brooklyn office. 

The following Assistant Managers have 
been promoted to Managers of offices 
indicated in each case: Arnold E. Ander- 
son (1924), New Haven; Robert W. 
Schauf (1939) to Vanderbilt Ave. branch 
office in New York City; Earl K. Giffin 
(1940) to Western Massachusetts branch 
office in Springfield. 

Has opened two new branch offices in 
Hempstead, L. I. and 52 Broadway, New 
York City, respectively. Robert S. Hus- 
sey (1938) and Horace S. Jenkins, Jr. 
(1946) have been named Managers of the 
former and latter Agencies. 


=x 2 2 


Northern Life: Russ H. Goodwin, for 
the fourth consecutive year (he has been 
in the business only 4 years), has quali- 
fied for the Million Dollar Round Table. 
To Mr. Goodwin, who last year handled 
“Ordinary” in this magazine, we offer 
congratulations. 


* &@ & 


Northwestern Mutual: Charles W. De- 
Gryse, Special Agent of the John O. 
Todd Agency in Chicage, has paid for 
over $1,000,000 of new life insurance in 
1947, his first full year in the business. 
Mr. DeGryse entered the business in Oc- 
tober, 1946 and formerly was a top pro- 
ducer for Research Institute of America, 
selling their various services. 


*& * & 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Following ap- 
pointments have been made: Ernest W. 
Gray, in the business 20 years and with 
the company since 1947, has been named 
Manager of the branch office at Omaha, 
Neb.; T. Harry Roberts, former district 
agent, has been named General Agent of 
the newly established agency in Tulsa, 
Okla. and O. E. Shelhart has been named 
Regional Group Service Manager at 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

The Hoyt M. Leisure General Agency 
of the company in Los Angeles (the com- 
pany’s largest productive unit in life in- 
surance) has changed its name to Leisure, 
Werden and Terry Agency. In short, 
Sherley E. Werden and Victor T. Terry 
have been taken in as associates. 

Gerard Beaudry, formerly with the 
Zurich, has been appointed Regional 
Group Supervisor in Montreal, Canada. 

Continued on the next page) 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 


Chairman of the Board President 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 


ASSETS 
Bonds 
Stocks 


First mortgage loans 
On city and farm properties (including FHA home loans and 
loans under the veterans’ home loan program of $72,097,429) 


Real estate (including $2,232,319 for Home Office) 
Loans to policyholders 
Bank deposits and cash 


Other assets 


Premiums in process of being collected, accrued interest on 
investments, etc. 


Total assets 


OBLIGATIONS 


Funds set aside for future payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 


Funds set aside for future payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
under existing claims 


Money paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, and put back with the 
Company to be held on deposit at interest. Also premiums paid 
in advance by policyholders 


Participating policy dividends payable in 1948 

Taxes payable in 1948 

Special funds set aside because of low interest rates on investments 
All other obligations 


Capital stock 3,000,000 
Contingency funds 16,801,000 
Surplus 25,421,117 


Total to provide additional security for policyholders and beneficiaries 
Total 





Increase in Insurance in Force 

Insurance in Force, December 31, 1947 

Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1947 

Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organization 


$357,281,317 
13,240,517 
198,593,438 


8,657,483 
13,753,008 
10,558,703 
14,009,372 


$616,093,838 


$486,047,694 


16,543,191 


2,693,802 
2,041,363 
11,000,000 
2,214,687 


45,222,117 


$ 285,467,087 
2,388,286,927 
41,051,976 
586,549,801 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Ohio State Life: Harry C. Fetsch, 
First Vice President and Actuary and 
with the company more than 25 years, 
died on January 13 last. 

=x? 2 
Pan-American Life: J. Bruce Trotter 
(1918), formerly Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Agencies, has been promoted to 
Associate Superintendent of Agencies, 
and Raymond A. Nolan (1930) has been 
promoted from Security Analyst to As- 
sistant Treasurer. 

x *k *& 
Paul Revere Life: Thomas H. Kirk- 


patrick, a Fellow in both the American 


Institute of Actuaries and the Actuarial 
Society of America, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Group Insurance De- 
partment. He comes to the Paul Revere 
from the London Life, where he was 
Assistant Actuary. 

x * * 


Penn Mutual: Albert F. Randolph, with 


the company since 1927 and for the past 
7 years Director of Advertising and Sales 
Promotion, has returned to personal pro- 
duction on the Monterey peninsula in 
California. 

Sadler Hayes, of the Carr R. Purser 
Agency in New York City, was the com- 
pany’s leading producer in 1947 when he 
wrote $1,663,598 of life insurance. 

Mrs. Frances W. Reimenschneider, who 





This is YOUR opportunity to b 
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| You Can Reach 


STARDOM 


In “The Happiest Insurance Family in America” 





iated with a group of 





| 
| 
is genuinely agency minded. 
| particulars. 


commission check 
mplete 
selling is a 


L. K. (Kansas) 


“My renewal 
last month was $833. 
Coverage package 


ok 


winner." 
} "Your Miracle letter is truly a 
} * miracle. $2,163.62 premium on 
| one recent miracle lead. My 
} agency flourishing—built on Miracle Leads 

without my having previous insurance ex- 


perience." 
R. N. (lowa) 


1. You can offer somethin 


 - 
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| territory. 


You'll be thankin 
intriguing plan an 


enthusiastic insurance moneymakers and a friendly company that 
Join our “stars.” 


Read What a Few of Our STARS Said: 


| YOU May Enjoy these FIVE Advantages 
| with Our Company: 


new and different—a unique COMPLETE COVERAGE 
PACKAGE of insurance—life, accident, health, hospitalization. 


You are allowed the use of our highly productive, copyrighted Miracle Lead system. 
You deal with friendly folks and will enjoy your relationship. 
You will be associated with success. In addition to liberal 
| can build up a substantial income from renewals to enable you to be financially in- 
dependent in fewer years than you may think. 

5. You may be given the opportunity to have a general agency franchise in a protected 


your lucky stars if you write us immediately to learn about our 
available general agencies. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 


Write today for 


—— 


“Our $3,018,890 business last year 
. 7 was built around the Miracle Let- 

ter, Complete Coverage Package, | 
Bread and Butter, and Horse and Buggy 
sales plans of Illinois Bankers Life Assur- 


ance Company." 

F. A. (Ohio) 

ye a thirty thousand dollar home— 
the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 

Co. has been the foundation of my pros- 


perity." 
B. K. (Illinois) 


"| now own a hotel, a bus line and | 


rofits on new business, you 


All correspondence confidential. 








x 





“The Happiest Insurance Family In America” * 
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in 1946 held second place, topped aff 
women agents in the company with a 
$405,195 business in 1947. This is Mrs. 
Reimenschneider’s second year in the 
business and in both she has qualified for 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. She specializes in women 
(75% of her business) and concentrates 
on Nurses. Her average case is about 


x 2 R 


Philadelphia Life: Richard M. Baum. 
gartner has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Bemidji, Minn. and 
from that headquarters will cover 15 
counties in the Northern part of the state, 
Mr. Baumgartner is well known through- 
out Minnesota, where he has had many 
years’ experience in the general insurance 
business. 

J. E. Murphy Co. have been appointed 
General Agents for the company in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

xk kk 


Prudential: James -G. Shuttleworth 
(1928) and G. Carl White (1927), for- 
merly District Managers at Syracuse, 
N. Y. and Tulsa, Okla., respectively, have 
been appointed Regional Managers at the 
Home Office District Agencies Depart- 
ment. 

Edward T. Jaggard (1930) has been 
named District Manager of the newly 
created detached office at Woodbury, N. J. 

George C. Smith (1941) and Anthony 
J. Siraguse (1932) have been promoted 
from Assistant Managers to Managers of 
Cambridge district office and District Of- 
fice No. 19 in New York City. 

A new district office has been opened 
by the company in Austin, Texas under 
the management of Hyrum J. Strong. 

Don Overton has been appointed Man- 
ager of its Ada, Okla. district office. 

During 1947 the company had seven 
full time Ordinary agents who paid for 
over $1,000,000 of new business. It is 
interesting to note that three of these 
seven, Dean Y. Ishii, Samuro Ichinose 
and Quan L. Ching, CLU, all represented 
the Honolulu, Hawaii Agency. 

x & @& 
Reliance Life: Ottie Cochran, General 
Agent for the company in Pittsburgh, is 
listed among the top ten “Old Newsboys” 
contributing most to the annual campaign 
to raise funds for the care of crippled 
children, sponsored by the Pittsburgh 
Press. Mr. Cochran has been associated 
with this charity since its inception 21 
years ago. 

x *k * 


Reserve Loan Life: O. A. Fountain, 
a member of the firm of Chrestman, 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, 
has been appointed Associate General 
Counsel for the company. Mr. Brundidge, 
as readers of this publication know, is 4 
regular contributor, covering two inter- 
esting insurance cases each month. 
2: = 


Security Life & Accident: A testimonial 
dinner and banquet was tendered to 
W. Lee Baldwin, President, who observed 
his tenth anniversary with the company 
in January of this year. 
a 2? @ 

Security Mutual (N. Y.): $3,500,000 of 
new paid business in January, 1948 rep- 
resented the highest total for that month 
in the history of the company. 
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News 





Four new General Agents have recently 
been appointed. They are: Donn Packard, 
Columbus, Ohio; Raymond A. Hawk, 
Lewistown, Pa.; W. C. Anderson, Elk- 
ton, Md. and W’. Arthur Schrage, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

x *k * 


Sun Life (Can): C. J. Broderick, who 
joined the company in 1945, has been 
appointed District Group Manager in 
Chicago. 

x * * 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity Assn.: 
Thomas C. Edwards, Jr., formerly with 
the Northwestern Mutual McMillen 
Agency in New York City, has joined 
the Association and is handling life insur- 
ance and individual annuities for educa- 
tional personnel. At the same time Mau- 
rice D. Stack was appointed a Consultant 
on the establishment of college retirement 
plans. 
os a ¢ 


Toronto Life Managers Assn.: Wur- 
doch Ferquson has been named President 
of the Life Insurance Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Toronto, along with G. A. 
Walter and W. W. Nixon as Vice Presi- 
dents and J. H. Doyle as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
e ? @ 


Toronto Life Underwriters Assn.: 4. 
Campbell McIntyre has been named 
President of this body. 


x *k * 


Union Mutual (Maine): John J. Kinane, 
in the business since 1938 and with the 
company since 1940, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent in Syracuse, N. Y. succeeding 
the late William E. Cunningham. Mr. 
Kinane, at 32, becomes the city’s youngest 
general agent. In January he received the 
distinguished service award of the New 
York State Junior Chamber of Commerce 
as a result of personal service to his com- 
munity and state. 

John H. Cary, with the Mutual Benefit 
Life for the past 10 years, has been named 
co-manager of the Buffalo Agency in 
association with Jesse J. Letts. 


xk * 


United American Life: Milton V’. Sten- 
seth, in the business many years and most 
recently with the Aetna Life in Denver, 
has been elected Vice President and 
Agency Director of the company. 


x k * 


United States Life: Mrs. Ethel L. 
Newman, in the business since 1929 and 
with the company many years, has been 
appointed resident secretary and general 
manager for the Philippines. Her head- 
quarters will be in Manila. 

Louis and George Norman have been 
appointed General Agents for the com- 
pany in_ Hartford, Conn. succeeding 
Martin F. Karn, who has been granted 
an extended leave of absence due to ill 
health. Both the new General Agents 
began their insurance careers in 1938, the 
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THE HUMAN STOMACH contains about 35 
million glands whose function is to secrete 
gastric juice, a clear, colorless liquid 
which is one-tenth hydrochloric acid. 
Normally, between two and three pints of 
gastric juice are exuded into the stomach 
every 24 hours. Nervous stress tends to 
produce spasm with resultant anemia in 
areas of the stomach tissue. This anemic 
condition makes the tissue vulnerable to 
the constant attack of stomach acid and the 
inflammation known as an ulcer results. 





Longer life for people past 40 


About one in every ten Americans 
now living will at some time have an 
ulcer. In most cases the ulcer will be of 
the duodenal type, illustrated above; 
the gastric ulcer is less common. 

An ulcer usually results from exces- 
sive flow of the stomach’s acid-contain- 
ing digestive juices. It is now recog- 
nized that nervous tension, worry, and 
emotional strain, even more than food 
and drink, stimulate the flow of these 
juices. Therefore, effective treatment 
of an ulcer often calls for teamwork by 
physician, psychiatrist, and surgeon. 

The physician, by determining that 
the ulcer is of the duodenal type, can 
reassure those who fear cancer, for the 
duodenal ulcer is rarely, if ever, cancer- 
ous. The psychiatrist, by learning the 
source of mental stress, may remove the 
basic cause of the ailment. And the sur- 


geon, if need be, can now safely clear up 
even the most critical and far-advanced 
ulcer cases through application of re- 
markable new techniques. 

Ulcer, heart trouble, kidney diseases, 
diabetes, anemia and many others are 
being mastered through application of 
“‘miracle drugs’’ and new surgical tech- 
niques. As a result, the 40-year old man 
or woman today can, on the average, 
count on at least 30 more years of pleas- 
ure and accomplishment. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savings 
and life insurance. Your NWNL agent, 
paid not primarily for how much insur- 
ance he sells you but for what you keep 
in force, has a strong interest in provid- 
ing you with just the kind and amount 
of life insurance you need and can afford. 


NORTHWESTERN./Vadiionadl LIFE 


INSURANCE 


MINNEAPOLIS 4 
RG STAGG - PRESIDENT 


This is 





an adaptation of NwNL’s 


latest national advertisement. 





former with the Prudential and the latter 
with The Travelers. 

Dalton C. Stapleton, in the business 
since 1939, has been appointed Manager 
ys ng company’s Buffalo, N. Y. branch 
omce., 


xkwk 


Washington National: The following 
appointments have been made: Mark A. 
Summey to General Agent, Des Moines, 
Iowa, succeeding LeRoy W. Secor, who 
is continuing as a personal producer ; Paul 
M. Seeley to General Agent in Fort 
Dodge, lowa, succeeding Howard E. 
Nevonen, who is now General Agent for 
the company in Los Angeles; John H, 


Greene to General Agent in Little Rock, 
Ark.; Larry W. Linder, formerly State 
Supervisor in Minnesota, has been trans- 
ferred to California, where he will do 
special work throughout the state, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. 

James T. Helverson, in the business 
since 1922, and with the company since 
1937, has been elected Assistant Secretary. 


x * * 
Western States Life: J. P. Simpson, 


who joined the company in 1945 as Super- 
visor and who, in 1946, was promoted to 
Superintendent of Agencies, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors. 
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A Progressive Company 


WITH THIRTY-TWO DISTRICT OFFICES IN FIFTEEN STATES 


NEEDS A COMPTROLLER 


xk** | 














We want the best man available | | 
and we are willing to pay him 1 | 
















JANUARY 1947 PREMIUM INCOME ............. $ 341,561.58 | 
FEBRUARY " . all Lees 316,831.14 1 | 
MARCH" ' . 350,643.93 i 
APRIL . " " 411,587.52 
| MAY . . pane am 385,893.24 
| JUNE " . " 415,669.91 
: JULY " ° " 469,219.35 | 
AUGUST " . Weenanasd binbepanneton ne 453,776.70 | 
SEPTEMBER " ‘ paths rkcd/ 486,862.81 | 
OCTOBER " . . 625,307.48 
NOVEMBER " ‘ MOTE arte? 551,703.68 
DECEMBER " ” Se sus 745,695.74 
ET ree | $5,554,753.08 


Now you know how badly we need you... 


xk * 
4 


White us a letter. It will be treated confidentially. 


BOX L14 ‘ 


CARE OF ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








—————— 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
7 current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, MAILING SERVICES 
1. Card File 20. Dating Stamps 62. Accounting System — 
2. Fibre Board 21. Envelope Sealers 110. Elevator Modernization 
3. lanutated 22. Mail Openers 63. Fire Protection 
> ; 23. Postal Meters 111. Floor Maintenance 
4. Metal (Non-Slip) 
. 24. Postal Scales , py 
5. Micro 106. Time Stamp 64. Office Planning 
6. Portable 65. Record System 
| 7. Rotary aa REPRODUCING 66. Sales Incentives 
’ . omposing 
| 8. Stencil 26. Direct Copying ey ae 
9. Visible 27. Duplicating ‘ : 
. Whe 68. Business Forms 
10. Wooden 28. Micro-filming 70. Envelopes 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
| FILING SUPPLIES 30. Typewriter, Electric 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
11. Fasteners 31. Typewriter, Manual 72. Loose Leaf Books & 
12. Folders Systems 
13. Index Tabs MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS = 4° oma™9 Devices 
14. Supports 32. Addressing 75. Paper Perforators 
33. Checkwriting 76. Pens 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 34. Dictating 77. Pencils 
15. Adding 35. Intercommunication 78. Pencil Sharpeners 
16. Billing 36. Stapling 81. Staple Removers 
17. Bookkeeping 37. Paper Fastening 69. Stencils & Inks 
18. Calculating SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
109. _— “a foo ay y 82. Cleaning Material 
: . . Copyholders 
SS 39. Cash Boxes 113. Erac icable Ribbon 
ry a <i v4 peng 
| ’ . Currency Trays . Line Indicator 
| | | To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 42. Desk Lamps 87. Pads 
| 4 75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 43. Desk Pads 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
7} * Please forward complete information 44. Desk Trays 89. Stands 
i and prices on the items checked. 45. Drawer Trays TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
f No. No 46. Moisteners 90. Cord Cover 
4 ; : 47. Name Plates 91. Holder 
No. No. 48. Pen & Ink Sets 92. Index 
No. No. 49. Waste Baskets 94. Silencer 
ole i “Perens 95. Stands 
‘ OFFICE FURNITURE 
Other 
‘ x 50. Air Conditioners eg oe 
Pa i oo 105. Bulletin Boards 
. Cabinets 97. Fire Extin lepers 
Ss 53. Chairs 98. First Aid 
foe Meme = 54. Desks om 104. Greeting Cards 
Attention of z 55. Fluorescent Lighting 99. Leather»Goods 
hie & 108. Incandescent Lighting 114. Policy Wallets 
— 56. Matched Suites 100. Promotional Gifts 
Firm Address 57. Safes 107. Recording Door Lock 
City 58. Stools 101. Silencer for Dictating 
ai 59. Tables Machines 
60. Wardrobes 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
ys March 1, 1948 69 : 















































SWING-FRONT FILING CABINET 


IN USING the new file offered by the 
| wae Fireproofing Company, you pull 
lightly on a handle, a latch unlocks, the 
drawer coasts open and the drawer front 
swings down. The mechanized action of 
the front Throwback Compressor has kept 
the contents sloped backward with every 
guide and folder visible. According to 
the manufacturer, this construction—be- 
sides making filing easier, faster and 
simpler—increases the effective filing 
space nearly 18%. Two, three, four and 
five-drawer models of various widths are 
available finished in gray, green, ma- 
hogany or walnut. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


(1 Swing-Front Filing Cabinets 
Policy Wallet 
Postal Chart 


Desk Lamp 


ie. oy 
Firm Name 


Attention of 
Position % 
Firm Address Ly 

City gS 
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POLICY WALLET 


HE Larick Manufacturing Company, 

specialists in valuable paper wallets, 
is now featuring a zipper, loose-leaf 
wallet with transparent envelopes. Each 
envelope holds two policies, back to back, 
so that when the wallet is opened, they 
are instantly visible. Manila or trans- 


parent envelopes may be added or taken 
out as desired. 





POSTAL INFORMATION CHART 


HANDY comprehensive postal rate 

nd information chart has been pre- 
pared by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., prominent 
manufacturers of mailing machines. 
Measuring 9!1,”x13”, it includes all of the 
mailing information usually required by 
the average agent. Such information as 
parcel post, book, first, second, third and 
fourth class, foreign and air mail rates is 
presented in an easy-to-read convenient 
manner. The chart is available, free of 
charge, to anyone requesting it. 


DESK LAMP 


a at four separate places, this 
desk light manufactured by Standard 
Business Machines Company is com- 
pletely flexible. The manufacturers state 
that due to the deep well reflector design 
the single fluorescent tube equals the 
light intensity of the ordinary two tube 
fixture. Constructed of steel with an 
impact resistant plastic head, the lamp 
is available in grav or brown. 





NEW ADDING MACHINE 


NEW electric adding machine has 

been developed by Remington Rand, 
Inc. Designated as Model 93100-5, its 
improvements include cushioned con. 
struction for quieter operation, a stream. 
lined keyboard for faster action and an 
exclusive value gauge for faster figure 
evaluation. Thus, the manufacturers 
claim, speed of figure entry is increased, 
distracting machine clatter is minimized 
and more rapid checking is possible. 
Other significant features include the 
lengthened add-total and correction bars 
and electrified sub-total, non-add, repeat 
and direct subtraction keys. The new 
machine has a capacity up to $100,000. 
000.00. It is available with five-inch 
stationary carriage and a_thirteen-inch 
movable carriage model will be in pro- 
duction shortly. 
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ECONOMICS AND THE WORKER 


NY company that pays its 
Aver reasonable rates will 

find that the real key to the 
solution of problems involving eco- 
nomics and the worker, is for man- 
agement to get sufficiently ac- 
quainted with their workers so that 
they know first-hand what their 
workers really want. 

Any worker will behave intelli- 
gently and will enjoy a high degree 
of job satisfaction providing he has: 

1. The ability to do the job. 

2. The desire to work at that job 
and to work for your company. 

3. The capacity for handling the 
human relations involved. 


Desire to Work 


Of these three factors, we now 
know that the most important of all 
is the desire to work at the job and 
to work for your company. Desire 
is the greatest motivating force in 
human life, and if a person has this 
all-important qualification, he is mo- 
tivated to improve his ability and 
to do everything he can to get along 
with his fellow workers. And yet, 
in the selection of employees, pri- 
mary emphasis is still placed on the 
ability to do the job, and the probing 
of a candidate’s desires is almost en- 
tirely overlooked. 

Unless those who are responsible 
for hiring new workers make a sin- 
cere effort to determine whether or 
not each candidate actually desires 
to work at the job for which he is 
being considered, and really wants 
to work for your company, you are 
bound to wind up with a certain 
percentage of maladjusted com- 
plainers who are in a state of rebel- 
lion and -who will squawk their 
heads off no matter what you do. 
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by WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D., 
Director National Institute 
for Straight Thinking, New York 


Once a worker is hired, there are, 
of course, many ways in which his 
desire to work at the job and his 
desire to work for your company 
can be enhanced. If, at the very 
outset, a worker is treated as an 
individual, given the proper intro- 
duction to his job, and put in the 
hands of the right kind of super- 
visor, who shows the worker that 
the company has a continuing inter- 
est in him day in and day out, the 
worker’s desire to continue at his 
job and, in a reasonable number of 
cases, the worker’s desire to move 
on to the next job ahead, is bound 
to grow. 

Workers don’t want to be coddled 
or fussed over. They don’t want to 
be treated like a big shot in the 
business because they know they’re 
not. But they do respond in a most 
gratifying way to the simplest cour- 
tesies shown them. They want to 
know something about the back- 
ground and the present activities of 
the company they are working for. 
They are interested in who occupies 
the key jobs in the company. They 
want to know all about the hours of 
work, the overtime rates of pay, and 
how many holidays they get paid for. 
They are very much interested in 
payday and vacations. If there is 
an opportunity to advance, they 
want to know about it—specifically 
how raises and promotions are 
earned. And they are quite willing 
to have you tell them how they can 
play their part. 

It means a lot to them to know 
that equal pay is given for equal 
work throughout the organization, 


and that a premium is paid to any- 
one who works during unfavorable 
hours or under unfavorable condi- 
tions. Much of this kind of infor- 
mation can be put into a simple 
booklet welcoming the new em- 
ployee. 


The Supervisor's Contribution 


How the supervisor handles the 
new employee probably has more to 
do with the development of his de- 
sire to work on the job than any 
other single factor in the entire work 
environment. If the supervisor, at 
the very outset, engages in simple 
training procedures, designed to de- 
velop the ability of the worker to 
perform the job required, and if the 
supervisor has the facility of doing 
so with the proper patience, without 
being overbearing about it, the most 
vital step in the constructive de- 
velopment of desires will have been 
achieved. 

Naturally, it isn’t enough just to 
give the new employee a proper wel- 
come and some initial training and 
let it go at that. The long-range 
fate of every employee is largely in 
the hands of his immediate super- 
visor whose job is to follow through 
on every order, compliment when 
work is well done, suggest and cor- 
rect when work is poorly done, and 
prove by his actions, day in and day 
out, that he is interested in the wel- 
fare and in the progress dp everyone 


under his supervision, 

Every regular — of your 
company is naturgfly interested in 
how your cong is doing. If 
your company. is making a reason- 
able profit,.~that’s good news to 


everyone in the organization, for it 
(Continued on the next page) 
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When 
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a letter... 





EAGLE-A 


Asay 
PAPERS 











Postmen who deliver mail in business districts, year 
after year, notice that the crisp, whiter, impressive look- 
ing letters usually bear the names of the more im- 
portant firms. 


EAGLE-A 
AGAWAM BOND 


is the finest 100% cotton content paper obtainable. . . 
its use assures that important look of distinction so de- 
sirable in business letters with matching envelopes. 


Eagle-A Agawam Bond is also ideal for all legal forms, 
policies, certificates ... or any usage calling for stamina 
and permanence. 


Eagle-A Agawam Onion Skin and Eagle-A Agawam 
Vellum are also included in the complete group of 
Eagle-A 100% cotton content papers. 
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Economics and Worker—Continued 


means that his job is more secure 
and it may mean that your organiza. 
tion is in position to grow and there. 
fore to offer more opportunities for 
advancement. 


Any company that keeps its em. 
ployees reasonably well informed by 
periodic statements which give fac. 
tual information on what it takes jp 
and where its dollar goes, is giving 
the worker the kind of information 
he desires. And any company which 
does this doesn’t have to worry about 
its workers getting misinformation 
from other sources. But bear ip 
mind that workers want factual jp- 
formation—not fancy propaganda, 


Workers want recognition for 
suggestions. Whether you have a 
suggestion system or not, see to it 
that any worker who offers a sug- 
gestion gets a prompt acknowledg- 
ment and report whether it’s adopted 
or not, and for heaven’s sake, warn 
your supervisors not to bawl a 
worker out for “sending in such a 
crazy idea.” 

Finally, a worker wants to know 
year in and year out exactly where 
he stands. For this reason, every 
supervisor, at least once a_ year, 
should sit down with each of his 
workers and a thorough heart-to- 
heart, man-to-man talk, so that the 
worker will know what kind of 
job he’s done and what his chances 
for advancement are—providing he 
really desires to advance to the next 
job ahead. Many executives and 
supervisors are gushy about discus- 
sing such subjects with their work- 
ers, because they assume that every- 
one in the organization aspires to 
the next job ahead. But those who 
understand the inner desires of 
people know that this is not so. | 
have talked with many an_ office 
worker who has no desire to assume 
the responsibility of being a super- 
visor. Many a chief clerk is per- 
fectly satisfied to remain a chiel 
clerk. What most workers want is 
to keep on doing what they’re doing 
right now, but they do want to be 
treated as individuals, to be appre 
ciated, to be understood. And a 
serious talk at least once a year with 
each of his workers gives the super 
visor a chance to keep in touch with 
their real desires. 


From an address before the American Mam 
agement Association. 
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HUEBNER FOUNDATION 
Expanding 


HE desirability of continuing the 

activities of the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education 
and of providing increased funds for 
its support was recognized in actions 
taken on December 17 and 18 by 
governing boards of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, the 
American Lifé Convention and the 
Institute of Life Insurance. These 
boards acted upon a recommenda- 
tion from the Cooperating Commit- 
tee for the Foundation which com- 
prises three representatives of each 
of the organizations mentioned. 


The cooperating Committee, con- 
sisting of Thomas I. Parkinson, 
Chairman, H. H. Armstrong, O. J. 
Arnold, Leroy A. Lincoln, M. 
Albert Linton, E. E. Rhodes, A. A. 
Rydgren, John A. Stevenson, and 
Frank F. Weidenborner, was set up 
in December, 1940 when the Foun- 
dation was created. It has had 
charge of collecting contributions 
from the companies and of review- 
ing and reporting to contributors on 
the activities of the Foundation. The 
Committee arranged, however, with 
the University of Pennsylvania to 
formulate a specific plan for carry- 
ing out initially the objectives for 
which the Foundation was created, 
and the funds collected by the Com- 
mittee have been expended in con- 
formity with that plan under the 
guidance of an Administrative Board 
designated by the University. The 
Administrative Board is composed 
of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Honorary 
Chairman, Dr. H. J. Loman, Chair- 
man, Dr. David McCahan, Execu- 
tive Director, and Drs. R. H. Blan- 
chard, E. L. Bowers, Paul H. 
Musser and E. B. Williams. A close 
liaison between the Cooperating 
Committee and the Administrative 
Board has been maintained through 
Frank L. Jones (representing the 
Chairman of the Committee) and 
the Executive Director of the 
Foundation (representing the Ad- 
ministrative Board). 

In reaching its conclusion “that 
the work of this Foundation, as 
originally outlined, and of necessity 
suspended in part during the war 
period, should be definitely con- 
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“‘Many years ago our Company adopted the 
oak tree as its symbol of sturdy growth and deep- 
rooted security for policyholders. These objec- 
tives continue and will continue to be diligently 
pursued, Crown Life policyholders now own over 
200,000 policies in force.”’ 


@t the 47th Annual Meeting, Janucry 23, 1948. 


Policies in Force—$5$41,872,892.00 















From the President's address 
8 


Assets—$102,000,411.74 


Surplus Funds—$5, 446,678.26 
New Policies in 1947—$114,923,282.00 


Paid or Credited to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries in 1947—$18, 468,490.64 


a. , Interest earned in 1947—3-77% 





D) 


Crown LIFE 


Established 
1goo 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Home Office 
oronto 





The Crown Life is now licensed to operate in 


Alaska — California—Idahe— Indiana — Louisiana — Michigan — 
Minnesota—Missouri—New Jersey—Ohio—Texas—W ashington. | 





tinued” and that the annual amount 
should be increased to $30,000 from 
the $25,000 initially contemplated, 
the Cooperating Committee took 
into consideration the achievements 
of the Foundation to date and the 
opportunities which lie ahead. It 
noted particularly that the boom in 
higher education has brought with it 
a demand among colleges and uni- 
versities for trained insurance 
teachers capable of organizing and 
directing comprehensive insurance 
educational programs, and that the 
need for such services as the Foun- 
dation renders is even more acute 
today than at the time of its estab- 
lishment. 

To date the Foundation has made 
fellowship or scholarship grants to 
twenty-two different persons who 


have been preparing at the graduate 
level for insurance teaching and re- 
search careers in colleges and uni- 
versities ; has maintained a circulat- 
ing insurance research library for 
college and university teachers of 
insurance; has made several grants 
for publishing research theses and 
other studies which constitute a dis- 
tinct contribution directly or indi- 
rectly to insurance knowledge; and 
has generally functioned as an in- 
surance teaching service center. 

The action taken to increase the 
funds available to the Administrative 
Board for the ensuing year will pri- 
marily make it possible for the 
Board to enlarge its fellowship and 
scholarship program, an objective 
that appears particularly important 
under current conditions. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1947 


$ 85,526,708.36 
Paid te Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 1887 





ASSETS 
EE Ss iu 00s ose owe Vk Ge te Rake be ee eu duhee wees sacs beKekeesedwoneeeseron $38,570,522.64 
ee NE, 5.5 5 Caso NSS SEAS OSES ORES REESE RS CUSGEERET SARE DE OR VER CEK Ow SC OKeeEe $18,765,455.70 
EY 53.4134 6 1d Be A0Rad ROSd 04 OF EF AE EORERARE A AMMO RTLS SESSA CES 60000 00'6 721,187.33 
TS and, cd scbinaieletee Rhee GSab ed See MAAS ORAS ET OARTTOAN Abd CM EReT dE 08000 5,097,622.40 
RES RES EPR Ry ae gna fi 8 A de cee a oe Ren epee 9,037,311.61 
Es att ie Sats al alain ln aa kcal pea eee echt Sees KANE SMNaweebaedathddceseees 1,915,499.22 
EE iris ocnucic cede nc ienie ea cene dee Wek tele amee see Wee OF ON o:6neKwws o06e,5000 0600008 3,033,446.38 
EE CE PORORUGE Ga ee SURES AUIMNDUL- DERGINTBINO) 6.cbcccdceccccccepesccccecscccsccoccccocesooeers 2,446,438.46 
First Mortgages (Farm $1,843,386.55; City $1,841,740.20; FHA $3,836,267.12) ............. cece cece eee eee 7,921,393.87 
Real Estate (Home Office $34,268.83; Farms $18,725.13; Contract Sale $292,147.66) .............0e0c0eee 345,141.62 
I Mite cc 600-56 2456 S60 40s pea ghta ka eee ONES IS spewed oe dewn be sudeseibesdwassas ences 2,776,047.70 
ele ida sky SAE Oe MEE ERNE OEE KRM ER AMEE AO AS ss Hew eed ee newnueds 1,114,728.02 
rs ooo aie AFE ESS ASERE REIS TNE A GON oe heN BAPAC AN echadadthesteweseee aes 136,884.07 
aa se Anca Nkisd aid 66a dhs ok DOGae ee RMAE eis.6006G-666te0d 6605-0 000's00 been vscieaiee 8,734.49 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums and Misc. items (less non-admitted) ...............22eeeeeeeeceeee 220,965.20 
a a cs nkwanpuoeos $53,440,856.07 
LIABILITIES 
NN 2. i a Sind wih Nah 0:5, Sie aad OE Rea ae Wale ooo oN oo ds a0 se ex deemuindeoes $46,714,434.03 
IN otis doo 5 544 0.655 bE Aad adie ae he ab ae Seed Cae aa baie wnhns-cheks 6éee8 6 $41,891,815.69 
ONE cia or ab ewwasinn ese teeshaaine Sad bds bee cdeeetdeeneeees 2,297,738.34 
i foul be ce buses es beat hau daack deelie ce eeeus CA KIS oe cobencdeene 1,472,910.77 
a ek cae kd asso Giada bana aeee te Vensbbdeseeccsovecss 1,051,969.23 
eS Ger Sh UP OUNOD INE MOONEE BGUUOOE occ ciccccncccccccccccctccecdcecdcccccccoccessesece 98,287.48 | 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1948 and Reserves for Deferred Dividends ..................... 625,402.10 | 
RE RRS RE RS oS: ee ere 150,000.00 
ROE eee ee ee a ee a ne 747,746.44 | 
Death Claims Reported, no proofs, incl. $50,000 Reserve for not reported ..............0ccceeeeeceees 207,306.40 | 
So. 2... oy Lue genes os aww bb wanes ss bi 6b0seveseediessceeseee 128,785.95 
PE TIS SE SW OOUNOIINEE GE WOMIETIIGIOIONS 6 5 iccc ccc cece cecaccccsdocccccccccccsccccovceccecees 4,768,893.67 
EE EDS C Oe SnGG Ube euGes sak sos dys as gp Sicadae saw odes 60e6s0caeeese $ 500,000.00 
a a Sateen 4d nso sb BAe GiaI Alaa eAaainabawiowe 102,151.96 
Contingency Reserve for Participating Business written since January 1, 1915 ........ 1,198,111.17 
Unassigned Funds— 
eS Fak MeCN Rule aree te wah sid.sOiwien saa wD awe abe eee be ek GUNNS RRs ts cn aaer newness 2,968,630.54 
Ni .a-ass reanan hice tuaa mnths 8849.50 WAS Wels HON Rules 4a eaR aN 6S SS ees REDE UN ONSEN Meee Edi NEE $53,440,856.07 
RECORD FOR 1947 
Insurance Issued, Revived and Increased ............ $ 37,892,106.60 
Increase in Insurance in Force .................... 23,641,803.51 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1947 ............. 217,994,380.98 
RE GE IE A 2,685,640.11 
EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
H. S. Wilson, President 
D. W. Cook, Vice President G. B. Cook, Investment Vice Presi- E. F. Estes, Associate Actuary S. R. Purtzer, Agency Statistician 
E. Cc. Aan, Vice President Py Steal, Acuney Vieo Penddee L. Corp, Assistant Secretary and E. S. Wescott, Manager Sales Pro- 
F. M. ders, Vice Presid H. P. Stebbins, Secretary Registrar — 
C. Petrus Peterson, Vice President E. B. Drake, Treasurer, ©. W. Hallam, Assistant Treasurer K- Peterson, Agency Secrusaty 
& General cena ~~ = E. Flansburg, Medical Di- W. E. Price, Chief Underwriter PO Fag er 2d a Swern 
J. H. Ames, Vice President and Dr. I. W. Churchill, Asst. Medical H. W. Fouts, Supervisor of Train- H. S. McNabb, Manager Valuation 
Actuary Director ing Department 


BANKERS LIFE Insurance 
Company of NEBRASKA 
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Provision for Payment of Endowment 
Policy in Installments Held Not Revo- 
cable by Insured 


O* DECEMBER 24, 1935, 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company executed and de- 
livered to Dorothy Deal Harrison 
its life insurance policy in the prin- 
cipal sum of $22,900.00, maturing as 
an endowment on December 24, 
1945. The policy contained a printed 
provision that the insured might 
elect, revoke or change any payment 
option in the policy by filing a writ- 
ten request therefor with the com- 
pany. 

The insurance company con- 
tended that the consideration for the 
policy was paid by the father of the 
insured, and that a rider attached to 
the policy stated that payment should 
not be made in a lump sum, but ob- 
ligated the company to pay $99.61 
each month until the date of the in- 
sured’s death. The insured ad- 
mitted that this option providing for 
periodical payments was made irre- 
vocable at the instance and request 
of the insured’s father, T. M. Deal, 
but insisted that such act was of no 
consequence because the policy had 
been entered into solely between the 
defendant and the plaintiff, and that 
while the plaintiff’s father had fur- 
nished a large percentage of the 
premium money, it had been paid 
direct to the company by the insured. 

The trial court held in substance 
that since the insurance company 
admitted it did not have any financial 
interest in retaining a large portion 
of the proceeds of the policy for the 
purpose of making periodical pay- 
ments, the irrevocable provision was 
revocable, and that under a provision 
in the policy which permitted the 
plaintiff to revoke or change a pay- 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


ment option, the insured was en- 
titled to elect to recover the full cash 
value of the policy in a lump sum, 
and judgment was entered for such 
amount. 

On June 7, 1947, the Supreme 
Court of Kansas reversed and ren- 
dered the case in favor of the insur- 
ance company, basing its decision on 
the following propositions of law: 

(A) Where an irreconcilable con- 
flict exists between general pro- 
visions of a contract and particular 
portions written into the contract in 
handwriting or typewriting, prefer- 
ence is given to the written pro- 
visions for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the intention of the parties. (Cit- 
ing Aetna Ins. Co. vs. Houston Oil 
& Transport Co., 49 Fed. (2d) 121, 
certiorari denied 284 U. S. 628, 76 
L. Ed. 535). 

(B) The rule that all powers of 
attorney are revocable by the donor 
of the power, except when coupled 
with an interest in the donee, al- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 






though they are by their terms ir- 
revocable, should not be applied for 
the purpose of altering the pro- 
visions of an insurance contract. 
There is a distinction between a 
mere revocation of representative 
authority and an attempted cancella- 
tion of contractual obligations. 

(C) Equity frequently intervenes 
for the purpose of directing what 
disposition shall be made of the pro- 
ceeds of insurance contracts, even 
in instances wherein those entitled 
to a portion or all of the proceeds of 
the policy, are not the insured and 
the insurer. (Citing Kansas City 
Life Ins. Co. vs. Wilkinson, 125 
Kan. 305, 264 P. 37). 

(D) When the insured accepted 
the policy, which provided by rider 
that the payment should not be made 
to her in a lump sum, she divested 
herself of the right to have the pay- 
ment made in such manner. Harri- 
son vs. Farmers & Bankers Life 
Ins. Co., 163 Kan. 277, 171 A.L.R. 
751, 181 P. (2d) 520. 


Mutual Benefit Association (Labor 

Union) Cannot Reduce Liability on 

Its Insurance Contract by Amending 
Its By-Laws 


Bernard Fichter became a mem- 
ber of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union in 1920, and on June 15, 
1928, sustained a permanent injury 
as the result of an accident while 
driving a milk wagon. During all 
this time he was paying monthly to 
the union, benefit dues in addition 
to the regular union dues, as pro- 
vided by the by-laws. At the time of 
the inception of his disability, the 
by-laws of the union, adopted in 
1922, provided sick benefits of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


$20.00 per week for each member 
in good standing, and $2.00 per week 
extra for a wife, and the same for 
each child under age of sixteen years, 
and further provided that “As soon 
as 90 days of benefit has been paid 
a member, if he is still sick his dues 
stop and he draws two ($2.00) dol- 
lars per week extra for his wife and 
each child under 16 years.” 


Amendment to By-laws 


After he had drawn these sick 
benefits for approximately seven 
years, the local union amended its 
by-laws in December, 1935, as to 
sick benefits, under which amend- 
ment payments to the wife and 
minor children were omitted, and 
benefits of $20.00 per week were au- 
thorized, with a maximum of twelve 
weeks benefit to a member having 
a membership of one year, and 
twelve additional weekly benefits for 
each additional year of continuous 
service up to and including the tenth 
year. After ten years of continuous 
employment in good standing, the 


- members were entitled to benefit for 


full time of sickness. 

When this amendment became 
effective, the union notified Fichter 
they would “carry” him for ninety- 
two. weeks at $20.00 per week in- 
stead of what he had been receiving, 
and after that time he would be 
done. 


The trial court and jury held in 
favor of the union, but the Supreme 


Court of Illinois reversed the trial , 


court’s decision and remanded the 
cause, with direction to enter judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff for the 
sum sued for. 


The court said: “This was cer- 


tainly an easy method of relieving 
the society from an obligation, and, 
if successful, will doubtless be fol- 
lowed by other similar associations. 
The difficulty in the way of this con- 
venient mode of paying debts is that 
it is repudiation pure and simple. 
The argument that the plaintiff, be- 
ing a member of the society, is bound 
by the by-laws, does not meet the 
difficulty. It may be a good by-law 
as to future cases, but at the time 
it was passed the plaintiff was some- 
thing more than a member. He was 
a creditor whose rights had pre- 
viously attached, and those rights 
cannot be swept away by such a 
scheme as this by-law.” The court 
entertained no doubt that by-laws 
changing the appellant’s rights after 
they had become vested would not 
be binding upon him, although the 
power was reserved in the by-laws 
to amend them and to change the 
benefits payable to the members. 


Express Agreement 


The court held that unless there 
is an express agreement that a mem- 
ber shall be bound by future by-laws 
varying or modifying his contract, 
he is not so bound, and that all such 
new by-laws shall have a prospective 
effect and not a retrospective effect. 
The court seems to think that if 
labor unions are going into the in- 
surance business, they should be 
bound by the laws regulating insur- 
ance companies. A petition for re- 
hearing was denied by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, and a petition for 
writ of certiorari was filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
and denied by that court. Fichter 
vs. Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, 382 
Ill. 91, 171 A.L.R. 1, 46 N. E. (2d) 
921, (certiorari denied 319 U. S. 
758, 87 L. Ed. 1710, 63 S. Ct. 1177). 








MORTGAGE LOAN SUPERVISOR 


This is an unusual opportunity for a man who can qualify as supervisor 
of personnel in the Mortgage Loan Department of a large midwest 
life insurance company. The individual whom we select should have 
a working knowledge of FHA insured mortgages and must be able 
to successfully supervise the activities of others. The opportunity will 
be in exact proportion to your ability to perform. We prefer a man 
under age 40. All inquiries will be held confidential. Box L-548, Alfred 
M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, New York. 
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LARGE BUYERS 
Individual Proprietors Lead 


HO are the buyers of large in- 

surance policies today? An- 
swers to this question are suggested 
in the results of a survey conducted 
by The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company of its buyers of 
life insurance policies of $10,000 or 
more. 

The survey, which covered large 
policy buyers of 1947, showed the 
big buyer groups, listed according to 
number of policies bought, to be: 


Individual proprietors, _ skilled 
workers, executives, managers, pro- 
fessional men, salesmen, clerks, 


farmers, students, housewives, un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 

Listed according to total amounts 
purchased, the big buyer groups 
were: 

Individual proprietors, managers, 
skilled workers, executives, profes- 


sional men, salesmen, farmers, 
clerks, students, housewives, un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 


laborers, and teachers. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
SCHOOL 


HE location of one of the six 

schools originally _ scheduled 
(See Best’s Lire News, January 
edition, page 48) has been changed. 
This is the one that was scheduled 
to take place at Alexandria Bay and 
has been moved to Tadoussac, Que- 
bec. The reason for the change is 
that the school, designed primarily 
for Canadian member companies, 
would have been seriously affected 
by a recent Canadian government 
order restricting the amount of 
American dollars to be taken out of 
Canada by Canadians traveling in 
the United States. 

A seventh school has also been 
scheduled and this will be held at 
French Lick Springs, French Lick, 
Indiana, July 12-23. 


Gardening is simply a matter of 
your enthusiasm holding up ‘until 
your back gets used to it. 


Best’s Life News 
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Thirty- Seventh Annual Financial Statement 


JANUARY 1, 1948 











ASSETS 
% 

i Sie I os abe Den os eer secewe $ 1,956,481.81 3.42 
United States Government Securities ............... 17,888,493.46 31.31 
Insured Savings & Loan Assn. Certificates .......... 665,000.00 Lae 
~~ we  & Sere rors 13,928,230.73 24.38 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate .............. 10,079,602.51 17.64 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds ............... 159,165.56 28 
ic Dea a sh4. 54454 54 0 she anew eee 1,104,633.09 1.93 
eS I I dig Liga eri W'S .dl bwin, 0-4 9 wees «a's. 7,190,357.78 12.58 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds ............... 561,878.98 .98 
-" - “reese arare : 389,550.00 .68 
a Eo cise on aeehh wis G46 60 ons ss oe 6 oe 0 08 845,847.26 1.48 
Home Office and Branch Office Properties .......... 774,092.33 1.35 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract .................. 65,364.25 ll 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course of Collection and 

en ere 1,536,473.01 2.69 
SY I Io Sb S68 Wes clic cceceees . 30,382,832.63 

————-__ 100.00 

EL. 564d sg BENS DRAM RRA OW ee LN Ae eo . $87,528,003.40 

* Loans fully or partially insured or guaranteed by an instrumentality of the United States Government. 

RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts ................-. $34,484,868.65 
eae Cee TOD GD TIED 6 0.5 e o.0 05 0 69 00000400 64,0856 None 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims with Incomplete 

REE EEE OE A re rr re 2,394,172.58 
Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1948 ...............e0eeeess 1,736,990.29 
Advance Premiums and Trust Funds ...............eeeeee% 1,041,749.91 
Reserve for Investment Fluctuation ...............0eee0e000- 500,000.00 
CO RE ee ee eee ee 947,476.59 
National Life Fund (Including Reserve Funds) ............... 30,382,832.63 
EE: CEE 5 6-0'3. 6's 5 00 05,08 9.458 09 0 ERE SS RR SOON OR SO $71,488,090.65 

EXCESS SECURITY TO POLICYOWNERS 

ee ere eee er eee $5,000,000.00 
OT Fr eee ree Ce en ee rare 8,539,912.75 
Reserve for Contingencies ................+.. 2,500,000.00 16,039,912.75 
rr Oe Pee fee Eee te eee $87,528,003.40 


Life Insurance in Force $461,370,092.00 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


GEORGE R. KENDALL, President 
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Cakes are made from various ingredients, but our cake 
contains—Special service—Sharp selling aids—A com- 
plete line of policies—A tried and tested recruiting plan 
—A proven training procedure. 


The “Icing” is the Pan-American 21. » 
NEW AGENT'S COMPENSATION PLAN 
BUILT FOR THE CAREER MAN 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 
plus 
BONUS FOR QUALITY BUSINESS 


CONTINUOUS RENEWALS 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DEATH BENEFITS 


How’s that for icing! 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Orleans U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 

EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 

Executive Vice-President Vice-Pres. and Agency Director 





HUMAN RELATIONS—from 13 


Cox sat quietly, a pensive look in his eyes. I felt a 
great compassion for this man. Had I said the right 
thing? Now Cox was fumbling in his vest pocket. He 
pulled out his watch, opened the back side, gazed at it 
for a moment, then handed it to me. Inscribed were 
these words: “To Charles Cox—winner of first prize 
in the national sales contest of the Hooven Vacuum 
Cleaner Company—year 19—.” 

This was an unexpected twist. Cox had really been 
a top-flight salesman. I stared at the inscription, visu- 
alizing the story it told. Cox riding the crest of success, 
then a few tough breaks . . . sensitive feelings bruised, 
perhaps poorly handled by the sales manager . . . the 
beginning of lost confidence . . . the competitive spark 
dying . . . the inevitable road down. 


The Source of Power 


Suddenly I felt a tremendous lift. Here sat a man 
with tear filled eyes, moved—all because I had given 
him a friendly pat on the back. Starved for small 
crumbs of praise, grateful because I had told him that 
he was important, Cox was feeling old sensations stir- 
ring inside. The embers of long-banked competitive 
fires were being rekindled. A new light shone out of 
his blurred eyes. I glowed with a greater sense of ac- 
complishment than if I had made the sale of the year, 
for I had penetrated to the source of power within this 
man. 
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The next day when Cox arrived at the plant, hy 
fellow salesmen looked at him in amazement. He hag 
a mirror finish to his shoes, his clothes were presse 
a handkerchief perched jauntily in his coat pocke 
With quiet determination he approached my desk. “Tp. 
day I make a new start,” he said. “We'll show they 
fellows around here a brand of salesmanship they'y 
never seen before.” 

Cox’s transformation did something to every mem. 
ber of the company. He soon set a pace that had th 
other salesmen gasping and redoubling their efforts 
keep up. This spirit penetrated every department 9 
the company. Within three months Cox soared from 
last place to top position among the salesmen. He 
earned enough money in commissions and bonuses t 
give his wife the sorely needed eye operation. He vind 
cated himself in his own eyes and before his felloy 
workers. 

It took the Cox experience to start my thinking along 
the lines of better human leadership. As more respon- 
sible jobs and more involved problems came my way, 
I had further opportunities to use Christian principles 
in dealing with men, in easing industrial tension. My 
“trial and error” system proved to me that only better 
men build better business. 


Insight and Understanding 


William Holman Hunt, great English artist of the 
pre-Raphaelite school, painted a beautiful garden scene 
which was hung in the Royal Art Gallery in London, 
The painting so appropriately called “The Light of the 
World” shows the Master standing in the garden at 
midnight, holding a lantern and leaning toward a heavily 
paneled door. He was knocking on the door and 
awaiting an answer from within. 

A critic looked at the painting, turned to Mr. Hunt 
and said: “Lovely painting, Mr. Hunt, but you've for- 
gotten something. That door upon which the Master is 
knocking . . . is it never to be opened? You've for- 
gotten to put a handle on the door.” 

Then Mr. Hunt smiled with great understanding. 
“My friend, that door upon which the Master is knock- 
ing is not just an ordinary door. /t is the door to the 
human heart. It needs no handle for it can only be 
opened from within.” 

Small wonder that Mr. Hunt was a master artist. 
He had insight and understanding—two indispensable 
qualities of great leaders of men. The critic only had 
eyesight and knowledge, so he understood not. Until 
leaders of men develop insight and understanding there 
will be little industrial peace. 

Production and sales come only from inside of men. 
Machines possess great potential, but men with a will 
to work are needed to bring these potentials into being. 
Sales results are entirely within salesmen; territories 
have only sales possibilities. 

It takes a spiritually sensitive leadership to reach 
through to the emotional power within the individual. 
Only in this way can we eliminate won’t power and 
release will power. 


Reprinted from Guideposts, published at Quaker Hill, Pawling, von 
Yor! Annual subscription rate $1.00 for 48 messages. _ Illustra 
copies of this message free on request. 
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AETNA 
Group Hospitalization Liberalized 


Liberalization of the group hospitalization insurance 
for 8,000 employees of the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies in Hartford and throughout the country was 
announced in February by Morgan B. Brainard, presi- 
dent. 

Where the former provisions gave from $5 to $7 
daily hospital benefits for employees, according to their 
salaries, and from $4 to $6 for their dependents, the 
new schedule offers $8 to $10 for employees and de- 
pendents alike. 

Allowance for hospital charges other than board and 
room is increased from five to ten times the daily rate 
and the surgical benefits for many operations also have 
been increased. 

In a letter to all employees announcing these changes, 
President Brainard wrote: 

“The increased cost of these additional Hospitalization 
benefits will be borne entirely by the Companies and, 
consequently, there will be no increase in cost to you. 

“T would like to feel that each and every one of you 
will have no occasion to use these benefits. On the 
other hand, experience shows that hospitalization will 
be required by many of us, and I believe that the new 
benefits will be more in keeping with our needs.” 


CITIZENS NATIONAL LIFE 


New Company 


The Citizens National Life Insurance Company, 241 
E. Ohio Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana, was incorpo- 
rated as a stock legal reserve life insurance company 
under the laws of Indiana on December 30, 1946 and 
was licensed on August 13, 1947. It began business in 
September, 1947 with an authorized capital of $150,000, 
while the actual subscribed capital was $100,000. Par 
value of the shares is $1.00 and they were sold at $2.00, 
thus producing a surplus of $70,000 after organizational 
expenses of $30,000 were met. 
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Currently the company is writing only one insurance 
policy, that being a 20 Payment Life, with 5 Endowment 
Coupons. Non-medical is written from ages 0-45, with 
amount limits of $2,500. Women are considered on the 
same basis as men, and both the Waiver of Premium 
and the Double Indemnity features are available. Maxi- 
mum retention is $2,000, while the company will write 
as high as $15,000. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers are: President, John Wilkins ; Vice Pres- 
ident, Carl H. Dahling ; Secretary, Paul J. Mills ; Treas- 
urer, Harlan B. Livengood ; Medical Director, Glenn Q. 
Voyles, M.D. and Actuary, Haight, Davis & Haight, 
Inc. The directors include the above, with the exception 
of Haight, Davis & Haight, plus the following : Raymond 
A. Greely, Lyle D. Hegg, Therl Jackson, Harold 
Matthew, George R. Ranes, W. E. Schoolfield, M.D., 
Paul V. Townsend, Joseph E. O’Daniel and E. M. 
Krempp. 


Reserve Basis and Territory 


Policies are being written on the CSO Table with 
interest at 3% and currently the company is licensed 
in Indiana only. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Pension Plan 


Contributory group life insurance and non-contribu- 
tory temporary and permanent disability benefits have 
been adopted by the Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company of Louisville, Kentucky for all company em- 
ployees and field workers. The Group insurance becomes 
non-contributory at age 65 and from that time on the 
company bears the entire cost. The amount of such 
Group Life insurance at that time is adjusted to an 
amount equal to 2'’4% of the face of the policy, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service but not exceed- 
ing the amount of group in force on the life of the 
employee on the normal retirement date. 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





HE StRVES MOST 
WHO PROPHETS BEST 


WHO PROPHETS BEST 


 -_ prophecy in assisting others 
to establish a plan of lifetime security is the 
professional trust of every underwriter. The 
underwriter who thinks effectively for his 
clients, assures his own success. 


Fidelity Personal Estate Plans were devel- 
oped to aid our field in Estate engineering. 
In a recent survey, 81% of our foremost 
underwriters indicated consistent use of the 
Personal Estate Plan. 


Sane, he serves most, who prophets 
est. 





The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


A000 
















The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore’s largest, always 
has upheld this tradition. 
700 comfortable rooms. . . 
all the facilities and serv- 
ices that travelers expect 
... and a genuine willing- 
ness to please each guest 
. . « have made it “Host to 
Most Who Visit Baltimore.’’ 











BALTIMORE AT HANOVER © BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Executive Promotions 


At a meeting of the board of directors the Connecticy 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn, 
held on February 3 last, Oswald P. Scheller (1926), 
Paul E. Britt (1926), Morgan H. Alvord (1924) and 
Steven D. Williams, Jr. (1931) were appointed See. 
retaries of the Mortgage & Real Estate Department, 
Group Sales Department, Group Pension Department 
and Group Insurance Department, respectively. At the 
same time Walter P. Gamble, Raymond L. Garvan ang 
Robert O. Fowler were named Assistant Secretaries of 
the Mortgage & Real Estate Department ; Kenneth W, 
Barber and James C. Parr were named Assistant Ser. 
retaries of the Securities Department; Frederick A 
Calderwood, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Group Insurance 
Department; Henry R. Roberts, Assistant Secretary, 
Group Pension Department and Herbert C. Brincker- 
hoff, Jr., Assistant Comptroller. 


FEDERAL LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Federal Life Insurance Company of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Glenn Myers was promoted to Vice President & 
Actuary; T. Loyal Anderson to Vice President in 
Charge of Claims and Edward Erickson to Auditor in 
the Investment Department. All the other officers were 
re-elected to their respective positions. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


Harry S. Redeker was elected General Counsel for 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Penna., at the 
annual meeting of the Company in January to fill the 
position created by the retirement of George H. Wilson. 
Mr. Redeker held the office of Secretary. The post 
of Secretary was filled by the election of Harry L. 
Archey, Jr., formerly Assistant Secretary attached to 
the Department of Administration. Mr. Archey will 
retain that connection. Richard H. Hollenberg, Assist- 
ant Counsel, was promoted to Associate General Counsel. 

Mr. Redeker obtained his B.S. in Economics from 
the Wharton School in 1932 and his LL.B. from the 
Law School in 1935. Following graduation he became 
Legal Assistant in the Law Department of Fidelity 
Mutual and in January 1944 was elected Secretary of 
the Company. He is particularly interested in estate 
planning, business insurance and advanced underwrit- 
ing and is a member of the Philadelphia Life Insurance 
and Trust Council as well as the American and the 
Philadelphia Bar Associations and the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel. 
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Mr. Archey also is a graduate of the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, and in 1928, following his 
graduation, he joined the Actuarial Department of the 
Fidelity Mutual and for eleven years was in charge 
of its Policyholders’ Service Division. In 1943, after a 
short period of service in the Army, he resumed his 
Fidelity connection as Statistician. Shortly afterward 
he was appointed Assistant Secretary and has largely 
devoted himself to methods studies and job evaluation 
in the Department of Administration. He is a member 
of the Eastern Planning and Equipment Committee of 
the Life Office Management Association and the Life 
Committee of the Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association. 


Mr. Hollenberg is a native of Philadelphia. He se- 
cured his A.B. from the University of Pennsyivania 
in 1929 and his LL.B. from its Law School in 1932. 
He was Associate Business Manager of the University 
Law Review. Following graduation he was for two 
and one-half years associated with the law firm of 
Brown and Williams in Philadelphia. 


In March 1935 he became Legal Assistant in the 
Mortgage and Real Estate Department of Fidelity Mu- 
tual, but was transferred to the Law Department the 
following year. In 1946 he was appointed Assistant 
Counsel where he is presently engaged in matters relat- 
ing to pension trusts, legislation, policy revisions, mort- 
gages, real estate and claims. He is a member of the 
American and the Philadelphia Bar Associations and 
of the Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Executive Promotions 


Promotions and elections to the official staff of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., were announced last month by President 
Paul F. Clark. Philip N. Eckman, Clarence W. Wyatt 
and Ross E. Moyer were promoted from Second Vice 
President to Vice President. James H. Magee, Robert 
P. Kelsey, Robert D. Patterson, Harold A. Garabedian 
and Edward A. Green were elected to the office of 
Second Vice President. 


With the exception of Edward A. Green, who will 
take office on April 1, 1948, all these officials are elected 
from the John Hancock’s own ranks. Mr. Green is at 
present Associate Actuary of the State Mutual Assur- 
ance Company in Worcester and he will be in charge 
of group underwriting and research for the John Han- 
cock, 


Vice President Philip N. Eckman has been connected 
with the administrative duties of the Group Department 
with which he has been associated for twenty-three years. 
He has been Second Vice President since 1942. Vice 
President Clarence W. Wyatt was General Agent at 
Boston for the John Hancock before coming to the home 
office in charge of sales and service of the Group De- 
partment in 1944. Vice President Ross E. Moyer has 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Zoey 


SsOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EXTRA PROTECTION 


. . . with the Columbian Minute- 
man as much again in security 
for important family years 





Built on integrity 
Growing on service 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO. CANADA 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


$1,095,256,531 


ASSETS 


$358,121,438 

















DO YOU THINK 
YOU ARE A GOOD 
PRODUCER? 


If so we think you can make 


some real money with our general 


agents’ contract. 


Attractive Territory Available In 
Iowa Missouri Louisiana 
Arkansas Kentucky Mississippi 


For further information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


lNnkUtahece 


812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN May, President 





JOHN HANCOCK—Continued 


been associated with the John Hancock since 1946 as 
Second Vice President, his chief duty being in connee. 
tion with the underwriting of the Company’s business 
Previously he was a Vice President of the Northwestem 
National Life Insurance Company. Second Vice Pregj. 
dent James H. Magee has been associated with the 
Finance Department all his business life and since 1946 
has been Manager of the City Mortgage Department, 
Second Vice President Robert P. Kelsey came to the 
John Hancock from the publishing and advertising field 
four years ago. He is in charge of public relations ang 
advertising. Second Vice President Robert D. Patter. 
son has been associated with the John Hancock singe 
1934 and has been Manager of the Bond Department 
since 1945. He specializes in the handling of utility and 
municipal bonds. Second Vice President Harold 4. 
Garabedian has been Associate Actuary since 1943 and 
has been with the John Hancock for twenty-eight years, 


Group Gains 

With a total of $1,557,546,647 of Group Life Insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1947 the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass, 
showed the greatest Group Life volume ever on the 
books of the Company. Reviewing the 1947 gains in 
Group, Vice President Clarence W. Wyatt observed: 
“Increase in Group Life amounted to more than $212; 
000,000 and all other group lines experienced a definite 
increase in the number of cases and premium income 
during 1947. The most notable increase was in Group 
Hospital Expense Insurance where the annual paid 
premium income for 1947 was $5,295,432 as compared 
to $3,662,333 in 1946.” 

Pointing out that the steady growth of the sale of 
Group Annuities was maintained in 1947, Mr. Wyatt 
said: “The total annual premium income from Group 
Annuities for 1947 was $47,897,109.72, an increase of 
approximately $7,700,000 over the previous year. The 
reserves held under Group Annuity contracts at the 
close of 1947 amounted to $217,000,118, an increase 
of approximately $46,500,000 over the previous year.” 

“An indication of the increased interest of employers 
in Pension Trust and Profit-Sharing plans,” stated Vice 
President Wyatt, “can be seen in the year-end figures 
for the Pension Trust Sales Division. More than 
$19,000,000 of new life insurance was placed through 
this source during 1947, while premium income on new 
Pension Trust business was over $4,400,000, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent over 1946. Over 18,000 new appli- 
cations were taken, an increase of 24 per cent over 
1946.” 

The John Hancock has now underwritten all or part 
of the coverage for over 10 per cent of the 9,370 plans 
approved by the Treasury Department. An added con- 
tribution by the Group Department to the Company's 
Ordinary Life Insurance sales is the number of Salary 
Deduction plans, which in 1947 increased over 25 per 
cent. 

New Group offices were established during 1947 in 
New Orleans, Toronto, Canada and Honolulu, T. H. 
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The John Hancock also was licensed to do business in 
Alaska and on September 1, 1947 acquired its first 
Alaskan Group policyholder. 


On the subject of Group practices, Vice President 
Wyatt reported that during 1947 the John Hancock 
recognized the need for adapting its Group practices 
to conform to legislation in certain states where state- 
sponsored disability plans were required or under con- 
sideration. For example, in California the John Han- 
cock attuned its practices to the growing movement for 
compulsory Accident and Sickness Insurance and 
streamlined its administrative and accounting proce- 
dures to conform to methods used by the California State 
Disability Fund. As of the close of the year the com- 
pany was giving careful consideration to special surgical 
operation benefit plans sponsored by the Medical Socie- 
ties in Rhode Island, Wisconsin and Illinois. 


Several new departures were made by the Company 
in its 1947 advertising, according to Robert P. Kelsey, 
Second Vice President in charge of advertising and 
public relations. 

For the first time, color was used in the Company's 
national magazine advertising and the experiment was 
so successful that all 1948 advertisements will appear in 
color. Theme of the advertising, also a departure from 
former practice, will be continued. Discussing the ad- 
vertisements which depict the accomplishments of out- 
standing American patriots, inventors and industrialists, 
Mr. Kelsey explained: “In planning our 1947 advertis- 
ing, it seemed that we could make no more worthwhile 
contribution to the defense of the system upon which 
our very existence depends than to document the story 
of what a free America means in terms of opportunity 
for all men. Like all worthwhile things, the American 
way of life needs to be sold and constantly re-sold. It 
seemed logical that the same techniques of art and copy 
which have successfuly sold so many American products 
could be used to sell America itself—and we have been 
gratified with the results of our efforts.” 


Two experiments with radio advertising also were 
made in 1947 by the John Hancock, the first with the 
Boston Symphony and the second with a comedy-drama 
program called POINT SUBLIME. The Symphony 
program was well received by a selective audience and 
the west-coast test of Point’ Sublime received a high 
listener rating. 


In its debut as a sponsored transcontinental net- 
work show, “Point Sublime,” comedy drama about the 
citizens of a mythical, friendly, small American town, 
began a new series on February 2, at 8 P.M., E.S.T., 
over ABC, 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
been sponsoring the program for the past eighteen weeks 
in California and Texas. It proved so popular in these 
states that the insurance company decided to put it on 
coast to coast. Hereafter, the homespun show will be 
heard on 80 ABC stations. 


The stories on “Point Sublime” depict life in an 
average town of 875. Tragic and comic situations of 
everyday existence are dramatized by colorful characters 
in familiar settings, 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 























UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado 
California 
Kansas 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Washington 
Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS 
AND 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA 


KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 
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LIBERTY LIFE 





Bourland Agency Director 


FIGURES FROM OUR Roger Bourland, Vice-President of The Rough Note Ase 
Company and Editor of The Insurance Salesman ang | @" be 

other life publications, has been appointed Director g | Su 
DEC 31 STATEMENT Ordinary Agencies for The Liberty Life Insurang Insure 
. Company, of Greenville, South Carolina, it was ap. vides ‘ 
nounced in January by Francis M. Hipp, president. Hy $1,000 
will also direct advertising and public relations for th } The 
company. periods 
Mr. Bourland is well known in life insurance circles | Jt may 
He was with the Mutual Life Insurance Company g | not les 
New York for 10 years prior to joining The Rough} The 
Notes Company in 1946. He began his business life 


ees. wadutl $ 245,062,946.00 


Gain in Life Insurance in 


age : oF : brings 

Force in 1947 .......... 181,901,972.00 in direct-mail and advertising work. In 1936, he joined the Co 
the Mutual Life as an agent, shortly becoming distrig month 

agent, and in 1940, Assistant Manager in the Cincinnati } .:4¢< 

, - vides ‘ 

Total in Force Dec. 31, 1947 —1,800,551,331.00 agency. In 1941, he was called to the home office as policy 
supervisor of the company’s Employee Benefit Plan and, any ‘st 


in 1942, was made Director of Sales Promotion. He issued 
became Vice-President of The Rough Notes Company insural 
in May, 1946. 









The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
EE ACCIDENT IvsuranceCo., Inc. 


























ip eer GED eo SO ae LIFE OF VIRGINIA "- 
Pow raane sk: 
Executive Promotions rates | 

Howe 

Willis J. Milner, Jr., C.L.U., in the business since } jt was 

—T ee eeeeeereeeeesy = 1928 and with the company since 1939, was electeda § calculs 


Vice President of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, and is now directing the company’s 
Ordinary Agencies. He succeeds James E. Woodward, 
who has retired after serving as Ordinary Agency Vice 
President since 1930. At the same time Harry P. 
Anderson, J. Cowin Smith and William H. Lockey 
were promoted from Assistant Vice Presidents to Vice 
Presidents. Lee Searcy, John W. Murphy and Charles Ch: 
C. Fleming, formerly Assistant Secretaries, were ad- cat 
vanced to Assistant Vice Presidents, as were John Moy- 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 


COMPLETE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR POLICYHOLDERS 


LIFE 


Including Juvenile — men Group — ler, Jr. and Robert W. McWilliams, formerly Super- 
Retirement Bonds visors. Joseph F. Inmen, C.L.U. and John Murphy his dt 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH were emg — Secretary and Assistant Vice tes 
Including Hospitalization — Lifetime President, respectively. plans. 
Disability Coverage Bec 

AGENCY OPENINGS IN tions 

i ., Mich., Mo., iy Pe aay Oe i 
Calif., Ul., Ind., gg ager Wyo LINCOLN NATIONAL ao 
6 Executive Promotions be in 

NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ~ 
At the annual meeting of the Lincoln National Life Mr 


Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, held in Feb- | Mutu 
ruary, M. C. Ledden, Controller; H. Lewis Rietz and and t 
Henry F. Rood, Actuary, were named 2nd Vice Presi- Bet 
dents; at the same time J. J. Klingenberger, es 1946 
Semans and H. A. Winters were named Assistant Vice 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, Presidents for Agency, Underwriting and Reinsurance, ao 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS respectively. All other officers of the company wer€ fig... 


ee ee Ne ee ee er eee re-elected. 


OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 
New Family Income Rider 


Anew Family Income Rider, known as Plan C, which 
can be attached to any basic type policy, except Term 
Insurance, has been announced by The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company of New York. The new Plan pro- 
yides a monthly income of $15.00 per month for each 
$1,000 of the basic policy. 

The new Plan may be written for 10, 15 or 20 year 
periods from the effective date of the primary policy. 
It may be attached to policies when the face amount is 


not less than $2,000. 


The addition of the Plan C Family Income Rider 
brings to three the number of such riders offered by 
the Company. Plan A provides an income of $7.50 per 
month per $1,000 of the basic policy, while Plan B pro- 
vides $10.00 monthly income per $1,000 of the basic 
policy. While either Plan A or B may be had with 
any standard policy, including Term, neither will be 
issued as a policy attachment when the face amount of 
insurance involved is less than $2,000. 


Reduced Occupational Ratings 


A reduction of $1.50 per $1,000 in all flat extra 
occupational ratings for policies based on its new 1948 
rates has also been announced by The Manhattan Life. 
However, the reduction cannot be applied to old policies, 
it was stated, as they are based on different premium 
calculations. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Group Changes 


Changes in the group department management staff 
have been announced by the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass., effective Feb- 
tuary 1. Thomas J. Connell has asked to be relieved of 
his duties as manager, but will serve temporarily in an 
advisory capacity, pending his decision as to his future 
plans. 


Because of the growth in activities, the group opera- 
tions are being arranged in two divisions: general 
administration including actuarial, underwriting, claim 
and service functions; and sales. Charles G. Hill will 
be in charge of administration and Frank A. Conerton 
will head sales activities. 


Mr. Hill started his service with the Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1942 as a clerk in the mathematical division, 
and became assistant actuary in 1946. 


Before entering Massachusetts Mutual service in 
1946 as group regional supervisor at New York, Mr. 
Conerton was engaged in group sales and management 
= with the Sun Life of Canada from 1934 until 
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Nor included in our An- 
nual Statement, but not to 
be forgotten, are these 
priceless assets of The 
Friendly Company of Dis- 
tinction: 

the goodwill of legions of 

ONLI policyowners 

the conscientious service 

of ONLI career associates 


THE OHIO NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 


41ST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
For Year Ending December 31st, 1947 





ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds .................. $ 8,315,284.85 
Corporate, Public Utility and Other Bonds ......... 4,546,253.08 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate .............. 3,048, 173.30 
Loans on Compamy’s Policies ........002.0seccscees 1,049, 110.84 
Stocks—Preferred and Common ...................- 251,015.00 
Insured Savings and Loan Shares .................-. 355,000.00 
Ci 26 Pe sinus wensgnseccesdene scence 522,622.59 
Net Outstanding Premiums 300,415.24 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building ........ 69,038.86 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets ......... 78,359.29 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 
GS Ce EE 5 nk cccctecaceesonvedceoroczcgeé $15,140,212.37 
SUOR TOF TEE HUME 60.0.6 00.006 ve cecesvocescocecs 696, 393.62 
Reserve for Coupons and Policy Dividends .......... 416,717.90 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 


| 


| 
| 























Reserve for errr 4, 40 
SE TE EE nce vebsectnseeh obscisdeaesveveges 43,161.49 
FE GS hho ks aba se cegodepnvecciove 38,780.09 

ie Se, no 005000000200000020000000000048 $16,572,806.85 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest Assumption ....... 435,393.17 
Reserve for Contingencies ............0--seseeeeeee 827,073.03 

DE ANC Wesun cdnidnee bos 3 habs et ue bc 040es 000. 

Beemets Cermee onc ccc cccccccevccccccccsces 400,000.00 

MME Sau cocdesdseseeyic vases ss csbetds teers $18,535,273.05 
Dees Bis BRI is 5 oncd ccc cccswcccevcceccesos $86, 382,420.00 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries since 

EN Fh Ko cas wc eU ERS Wdsees cv vnsicesss $17,474,148.00 
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METROPOLITAN 


Increases Fees 


The Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. in February 
approved the following increase and created a yearly 
award for the company’s 17,000 Industrial agents as 
distinguished from agents handling Ordinary exclu- 
sively; collection fees for Ordinary policies were in- 
creased from 1% to 2%; the yearly award from 10 
to 14 years of service is $50; 15 to 19 years, $100; 
20 to 24 years, $150 and 25 years and over, $200. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Agency Changes 


At the annual meeting of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. held in January, 
Richard E, Pille was advanced from Associate Super- 
intendent of Agencies to Director of Agencies. At the 
same time Walter B. Fariss was elected Director of 
Field Personnel and George B. Gordon, Director 
of Advanced Training. 

John Poinier, Robert W. Wilkinson and John O. 
Wilson were named Regional Superintendents of 
Agencies, while James P. Moore, Jr. and John D. 
Brundage were promoted to Director of Agency 
Finances and Director of Sales Service, respectively. 
Ira W. Shattuck, formerly Assistant Secretary in 
charge of Agents’ Contracts and Licenses, was advanced 
to Agency Secretary. 

Dr. J. Randolph Beard, Jr., who joined the company 
in 1946, was promoted from Associate Medical Director 
to Medical Director and W. Franklyn White, Assistant 
Secretary in charge of Disability Underwriting since 
1943, was advanced to Associate Underwriting Execu- 
tive. 


MUTUAL 


Sliding Scale Loans 


First year results of the voluntary reduction in policy 
loan interest rates by The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York and an opinion study among 
policyholders measuring their reaction to the move, 
“prove the fundamental soundness” of the unprecedented 
step taken by the company in September, 1946. 


Nationat Fourry Lire Insurance Co. 





This was the conclusion of Alexander E. Patterson, 
president, in a report covering the first year of operation 
under the lower interest rates.. The company reduce 
its policy loan rates and put them on a sliding sca 
basis, so as to make them competitive with the charges gj 
other lending institutions. The new rates for policy 
loans range from 3% to 5%, compared with a forme 
rate of 6% (or 5% on some policies). The purpose 
the move was not to induce policyholders to borroy 
but to obtain for the company policy loans that woul 
otherwise go to outside lenders. 

The opinion study showed that 93% of the company’s 
policyholders approved the company’s action, while only 
3% were opposed to it. The remaining 4% had no 
opinion. 


Results 


“The shrinkage in the company’s policy loan port 
folio,” Mr. Patterson said, “was completely arrested ig 
October, 1946, the second month of operation under the 
new rates. The total of outstanding policy loans showed 
an increase that month, and in every month to date. 

“In the first twelve months, outstanding policy loans 
rose from $65,080,000 to $72,099,000, an increase of 
$7,019,000, or 11%. Mutual Life’s rate of increase has 
been far greater than that of other companies combined, 
As compared with our increase of 11%, 35 other com- 
panies combined showed an increase of only % of 1%, 

“The average monthly volume of new loans (in- 
cluding increases on old loans) has jumped sharply. 
In the first twelve months under the new rates, the 
average monthly volume of new loans was 2% times 
as great as in the first eight months of 1946, and was 
higher than for any year since 1940. 

“Analysis of the size of new loans,’ he continued, 
“shows that, in the first twelve months under the new 
rates, loans of $1,500 or more accounted for 61% of 
the total volume of new loans made. As compared with 
this, only 29% of the loan portfolio on September |, 
1946 consisted of loans of $1,500 or more. These 
figures show clearly that the new rates have been 
effective in obtaining for the company a large volume 
of the bigger loans that used to go to outside lenders. 
Thus, the diversion of such loans has been at least 
partially stemmed.” 

“There is no evidence,” Mr. Patterson said, ‘‘that the 
reduction of rates has resulted in an increase in repay- 
ments by surrender, as some critics predicted. Quite 
the contrary, he stated, repayments by surrender have 
declined. He said that cash repayments have also sharply 
decreased, probably because fewer policyholders paid off 
their loans with the company by refinancing them 
through banks. 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 
New York City $3 N. Y. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











| DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald 


A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.ALLAL Wm. H. Gillette, €.P.A- 

M. juin FAL ‘ W. P. Kelly 

W. M. Barkhuff, CPA ;' 
Franklin 4020 


F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 

















Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


437 S. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 13 


620 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 
75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Tel.—Atwood 3826 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 


OMAHA Telephone Barclay 7-3428 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 














NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 
915 Olive Street 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


' Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


St. Louis Telephone Barclay 7-4443 














“It was inevitable,” he said, “that a voluntary re- 
duction in policy loan interest rates would result in a 
substantial loss in investment income to the company, 
at least in the early stages of the plan; and this fact 
was fully recognized. But if policyholders continue to 
borrow from their own company instead of from out- 
side lenders, we should reach a point at which the 
larger volume at lower rates will produce more income 
than the higher rates produced.” 

The sliding-scale of rates adopted by the company 
calls for 5% interest on the first $750 of a loan, 4% 
on the next $750, and 3% on any excess over $1,500. 
The program also allows policyholders who hold more 
than one life insurance contract with the company to 
consolidate the policies for purposes of the loan in order 
to have advantage of the lower interest rates at the 
higher loan levels. 
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“The Mutual Life,” Mr. Patterson said, “has not 
encouraged its policyholders to borrow, but it has 
brought to their attention the fact that the lower rates 
previously offered by oiitside lenders are now available 
in their own company.” He reported that 60% of the 
loans are completed on the same day that an application 
is received and 100% of the loans are completed within 
24 hours. 

Executive Promotions 


Leigh Cruess, vice president and manager of selection 
of the company. has been appointed vice president and 
chief actuary ofthe company, it was announced in 
February by Alexander E. Patterson, president. Mr. 
Cruess will continue to supervise the selection depart- 
ment. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Edward H. Wells, formerly assistant actuary, has 
been advanced to actuary and Andrew C. Webster, 
assistant manager of selection, has been named manager 
of selection. 


Mr. Cruess, Canadian-born and a veteran of three 
years service with the Canadian Army in World War 
I, has been in the life insurance field for nearly three 
decades. He joined the Home Life Insurance Company 
in 1919 as a clerk in the actuarial department in New 
York. Four years later, he became a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and was appointed assist- 
ant actuary of the Home Life. He was advanced suc- 
cessively to assistant secretary, underwriting secretary 
and underwriting vice president. He joined The Mutual 
Life in November, 1941, as vice president and manager 
of selection. 


A charter member of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association, Mr. Cruess was named secretary 
when the organization was formed in 1930 and held 
that position for seven years. Later he was chosen 
vice-president and in 1939 he was elected president. 
He is secretary of the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund. 


Mr. Wells has been with The Mutual Life since 
March, 1941, when he joined the company as assistant 
actuary with supervision over valuations and tabulating 
questions. Prior to that, he had been with the Prudential 
Insurance Company for ten years, first as home office 
group annuity representative, then as assistant mathe- 
matician and finally as mathematician. Mr. Wells is a 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America and the 
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American Institute of Actuaries. He was awarded 
the triennial prize from the former in 1940 and from 
the latter in 1942. 

Mr. Webster has been assistant manager of selection 
with The Mutual Life since November, 1941. A native 
of Scotland, he received his early insurance training with 
the Northern Assurance Company, Ltd., of Aberdeen, 
and became a Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries jp 
Scotland. 

He was with the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany from 1929 to 1937, first as assistant actuary and 
then as actuary. For four years prior to joining The 
Mutual Life, Mr. Webster was superintendent of the 
underwriting department of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States. He is a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America and has been vice 
chairman of that group’s examination committee. He 
is also a Fellow of the American Institute of Actuaries 
and has been secretary of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association since 1943. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Mutual 
Trust Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
William Barts, Laurence A. Hultgren and Delmar 
Olson were elected Assistant Vice Presidents, and 
Laurence K. Smith as Assistant Secretary. Mr. Barts 
joined the company in 1924, Mr. Hultgren in 1935, Mr. 
Olson in 1938 and Mr. Smith in 1946. 


We're Proud of our Monarch Family 
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North American Reassurance Company 
Lawrence M, Cathles, President | 
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NATIONAL LIFE 
Hopkins. President 


Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of Dartmouth 
College from 1916-1945, has been elected president of 
the National Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, 
Vermont, to succeed Elbert S. Brigham retiring after 
being president of the company since 1937. 


Dr. Hopkins has been a director of National Life since 
1933. He is nationally known, not only for his long 
and highly successful leadership of Dartmouth, but for 
his six years of creative work in personnel and organi- 
zation activities for some of the largest businesses in 
the country, 1910-1916; for his various associations 
with the government at Washington in both World 
War I and World War II; and for his identity with a 
score of nationally known organizations and director- 
ships in many companies. 


Dr. Hopkins becomes president of National Life with 
close acquaintances with its affairs gained from 15 
years service as a director and with many qualifications 
he has gained both in the educational and business 
fields. 


During an interim when Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols was 
president of Dartmouth, Ernest Hopkins made an im- 
portant place for himself in the industrial field. At a 
time when employee relations had been but little con- 
sidered in any scientific way, Dr. Hopkins began 
organization work for the Western Electric Company 
at Chicago and then in succession with the Filene store 
in Boston, the Curtis Publishing Company and finally 
the New England Telephone Company. He rapidly 
assumed a position of leadership and authority in 
personnel and organization work. 

Upon the resignation of President Nichols of Dart- 
mouth in 1916, Dr. Hopkins was suddenly invited, at 
the age of 38, to become president of the college. His 
achievements in this post and in the educational field 
are widely known. He organized the Living Alumni of 
Dartmouth to a degree of cooperation, financial and 
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otherwise, that no other college had known; he put the 
college on a better business basis than it had ever 
enjoyed, inaugurated a building program, overhauled 
the curriculum, and with all his activities he displayed 
great genius in maintaining generally pleasant relations 
with faculty, alumni and undergraduates. 

Past President Brigham is continuing on the Board 
and all other officers were reelected plus the following 
promotions: Roy L. Johnson, Director of Personnel 
and Purchasing, was elected Assistant Vice President ; 
Addison C. Pond was made Mortgage Loan Inspector ; 
Dwight E. Stafford, Chief Auditor; Loriman S. Brig- 
ham, Chief Accountant. 


NORTHERN LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Northern Life In- 
surance Company, Seattle, Wash. held in February, 
Miles S. Johns and Lloyd Peek, formerly Assistant 
Vice Presidents, were elected Vice Presidents. Other 
promotions made by the company resulted in the follow- 
ing becoming Assistant Vice Presidents: S. E. Snyder, 
O. D. Sanford, E. C. Monsey and G. R. Overton. 


OHIO NATIONAL 


_ Executive Promotions 


John H. Evans, President of The Ohio National 
Life Insurance Company, in his report to the stock- 
holders disclosed the fact that 1947 has been an un- 
precedented year as far as the volume of new business 
paid for. It is interesting to note that the total of $58 
million paid-for for 1947 exceéds the total amount the 
Company had in force in 1925. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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OUT OF 10 
DON’T HAVE IT! 


We mean, of course, adequate accident 
and health insurance. 

Here is an unlimited field with immediate 
prospects. You are missing a bet if you 
have not investigated this modern accident 
and health plan—life insurance combined 

with accident, health and hospitalization. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


e 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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cooperation assures this... 
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zation of this kind? 
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OHIO NATIONAL—Continued 


Edwin C. 


Vice 


Edmonds was 
of the 


At the annual meeting 


elevated to the position of a President 


Company. Mr. Edmonds entered the life insurang 
field, joining the Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha 
Nebraska. When Bankers Reserve was taken over by 


The Ohio National, Mr. Edmonds came with The Ohig 
National in the Auditing Department. In 1939 he was 
made Assistant the Company. 

Arnold A. Johnson was promoted to the position of 
[Treasurer of the Company. He also joined The Ohio 
National at the same time as Mr. 
the same He 
Treasurer of the Company in 1939. 

George R. Grace was promoted to the position of 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies. Mr. Grace, a 
native Cincinnatian, has been with the Company for 
over twenty years, having started while still in high 
school. Prior to entering service in 1943 he was Manager 
of the Claim Department. Upon separation from service 
he returned to The Ohio National as Agency Secretary 


Treasurer of 


Edmonds and under 


circumstances. was made Assistant 


OHIO STATE LIFE 
Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio State Life Insur- 
ance Company, Columbus, Ohio, C. L. Peterson (1929), 
General Counsel since 1944, was promoted to Vice 
President and General Counsel; Joseph M. Downs 
(1936), Manager of the Mortgage Loan Department, 
was named Vice President, in addition to his position 
as head of the Mortgage Loan Department; J. Wendell 
Fulton (1937), Assistant Treasurer, was promoted to 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 


OLD LINE LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


In early February the following promotions were 
announced by the Old Line Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Edward W. Beresford, with 
the company 22 years, became Assistant Secretary; 
Arthur W. Stafford (1929) was promoted to Assistant 
Actuary; Edwin M. Shoemaker, with the company 
since 1929, was named Assistant Treasurer and Peter 
A. Weisrock (1927) was elected Assistant Secretary. 


PILOT LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors, the 
Pilot Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
T. H. Lind (1941), Secretary, was elected Vice Prest- 
dent and L. L. McAlister (1920), Assistant Secretary, 
was elected Secretary. 
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POSTAL LIFE 


Enters Agency Field 


George Kolodny, President of the Postal Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y., one of the oldest 
old line companies doing business exclusively by mail, 
announced that the company entered the agency field 
in February of this year. Currently it is licensed to 
transact business on this basis in New York State only 
and is now accepting business from licensed New York 
State agents and brokers. The company is issuing the 
ysual line of policies, both standard and sub-standard, 
which are written on the CSO Table with 24%4% interest. 
As of December 31, 1947 it had over $40,000,000 of 
insurance in force and assets exceeded $14,000,000. 


PROGRESSIVE LIFE 
Now Old Line Company 


The Progressive Life Insurance Company, located at 
365 Broad Street, Red Bank, N. J., changed from the 
assessment basis to a mutual legal reserve basis on 
January 1, 1948. It was licensed on the same date under 
the laws of the state of New Jersey. 

It is currently issuing Industrial Life, Accident and 
Health policies in addition to hospital expense plans 
and cancellable and non-cancellable commercial accident 
and health policies. Policies are issued from ages 1-60, 
all on a non-medical basis. 


History 
The Progressive Life Insurance Company began 
business as the Capitol Friendly Society, a mutual 


benefit association chartered in 1907 by the state of 
New Jersey. On March 31, 1925 the name was changed 
to the Progressive Relief Association. In June, 1934 
the Progressive Life Insurance Company was incorpo- 
rated and on July 23 was authorized to transact the 
business of life, health and accident insurance upon 
the assessment plan. Shortly thereafter the Progressive 
Life and the Progressive Relief Association were merged 
under the name Progressive Life Insurance Company. 
In December, 1939 the Progressive Life Insurance 
Company absorbed the business and agency organization 
of the New Jersey Health & Accident Association, a 
mutual benefit association. 

The officers are: President, Isidor Horowitz; Vice 
President & Secretary, William S. Frank; Vice Presi- 
dent & Treasurer, Louis Horowitz; Agency Vice Presi- 
dent, Stanley G. Ayres; Actuary, Frank F. Dodge and 
Comptroller, William J. Huggan. Directors include 
Messrs. Ayres, Frank, Horowitz (both Isadore and 
Louis), together with Rose Horowitz and Leo J. War- 
wick. 

Policies are currently being written on the Modified 
Preliminary Term (1941) sub-standard industrial basis 
with interest at 214%. The company at the present 
time is licensed in the state of New Jersey only. 
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43rd Annual Statement 
NSURANCE IN FORCE $337,147,183 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


ee Os Se. OOD BUNS: 55s aeccnene nso cavenndneeed $ 1,062,779.13 
Bonds: 
i a IE 6 ot be ei actesssee eenaee de 41,047,143.00 
State, County and Municipal .................. 1,302,957.00 
EE MEE - Svias 6.0Gs 5000506408 senuwsacencbas 20,834,671.00 
ST 56: ehe hips <Gsnss.on00 00000 0deeeus kaeee 573,287.00 
EE 6 5 c.o544.n0.0b05-2006000n0009s cub auaeee 3,567,392.00 
SD NE oo oss.ccscsescsdvecessauewaee 15,359,834.36 
PG  bhdonekceapaes 3,164,840.00 
Loans to Policyholders . . ,664,509.97 






heck ob abaknd dno os 228,280.50 
Real Estate Sold on Contract “ 

Due and Deferred Premiums (Net) 

Interest Due and Accrued 
Miscellaneous 


Total Admitted Assets 





LIABILITIES 

Legal reserves to protect licyholders $70,881,332.00 
Proceeds left under be Bp oy settlements .. . 5,700,014.00 
Policyholders’ Dividends on deposit ... 5,702,109.00 

emiums and interest Loe in advance 2,182,123.00 
Death claims due and unpaid ............ lone 
Claims for which proofs are -# INN Svae ess t000 277,630.43 
Reserve for taxes and expenses payable in 1948 ...... 260,433.56 
Reserve for Dividends to December 31, 1948 ........ 1,254,472.00 
ad ak nde he Kenda hetatpenheanhernen 317,051.97 

NE. Di in certs gt ou cere bese cases eee 86,575, 165.96 
Surplus for protection of policyholders .............. 7,300,147.20 


TOO. csc cccdsivvccccocsvecseneccvesscovecsccesve $93, 875,313.16 


Securities carried at , 99,627, ee in the above statement are de- 
posited with state d by law. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 
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PRUDENTIAL new agent unless he has an income that he can plan o | — 


The training, the setting of work standards and thi |) _ 
Agent Salary Plan follow through for proper work habits is as much; 
part of our incentive plan as the salary payment itself’ 
Sayre MacLeod, C.L.U., Vice President in charge of New materials and procedures, recently released hy 


Ordinary Agencies of The Prudential Insurance Com- | the field training division at the home office are being 
pany of Newark, N. J. has announced the inauguration | used. Assistant managers throughout the country m 
of a two year incentive salary plan for new full time | cently have attended one week regional conferences x 
special agents. The plan is restricted to agents who have | which the new training materials and sales technique 
not had previous experience in selling life insurance. | were studied. 

Provisions of the plan call for paying the agent a 


salary during an initial training period of three weeks. Smith General Counsel 

This will permit the agent to devote his entire time to 

the concentrated training course which, under the Appointment of Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., General 
supervision of an agency assistant manager, is given] Solicitor of The Prudential Insurance Co. of Americ 
to every new member of the sales organization. since 1945, as General Counsel in charge of the Lay 








After the initial training period, a starting salary | Department was announced last month by Carrol M, 
is paid for six months and then adjusted periodically in | Shanks, President. He succeeds the late Donald Crug 
accordance with a schedule of potential first-year com- | who died January 18, 1948. 
missions. In addition to the salary, a portion of the Before joining The Prudential in 1938 as Associate 
first year commissions is paid as an added incentive. | General Solicitor, Mr. Smith had served for 17 yeas 
The terms of the plan provide for a levelling of income | as Prosecutor of the Pleas of Warren County, and had 
for two years. It is expected that the special agent will | engaged in extensive legal practice throughout the State, 
become firmly established within that period and will Succeeding Mr. Smith as General Solicitor will be 
then operate on a straight commission basis. Eugene J. Conroy, Associate General Counsel, Mr, 

“We realize,” said Mr. MacLeod, “that a plan to| Shanks announced. Mr. Conroy joined The Prudential’s 
pay incentive salaries is not a cure-all, but this plan | Law Department in 1936 as Assistant Solicitor, became 
does give us a real opportunity to improve our selection, | General Attorney in 1945 and Associate General Counsel 
intensify our training and make our supervision more | in 1946. Previous to his Prudential career, Mr. Conroy 
definite. It is difficult to be fully effective in all these | had been in the New York law firm of Cadwalader, 
phases of management during the formative years of a | Wickersham and Taft. 
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“I lived excitingly as a 
gly ; 
Tiger’s wif 
iger's wife... . 
‘m glad led down!” ||: 
I'm glad we settled down!” ||: 
al 
says Mrs. Herman Clifton a 
“I have numerous souvenirs of the days when Clif was playing baseball with the Detroit 
Tigers, but the memories which they recall of the many people we met and the places to - 
which we traveled only add to my present contentment. Those were wonderful and exciting 
times, hearing the crowd roar for a good play on Clif’s part, traveling around the country, tl 
and just being the wife of such a popular player. But now that we’ve settled down, I wouldn't ~ 
change my life for anything in the world. 
“When the time came to leave the baseball circuit, Clif first f 
thought he would like an aeronautical career. Shortly after Herman (Flea) Clifton of Cincinnati, Ohio, d 
engaging in this kind of work he witnessed a demonstration is a former star third-baseman of the Detroit . 
of Minnesota Mutual’s Organized Sales Plan. Impressed “Tigers.” He became a Minnesota Mutualite I 
with what he had seen and heard, Clif decided that he, too, in 1945, paying for $315,635 of new life t 
could sell with the aid of this exclusive Sales plan. His de- os canine aan I «A ares ae bg 
cision proved wise, for with the sales helps available to a ae year cain, tk anion eae 
Minnesota Mutualites, Clif has made rapid progress. CREDITS, as a quality award. He was 
“Our life is really satisfying now. The children have their advanced to supervisor in 1946 with responsi- 
Daddy’s companionship, Clif is happy in his chosen career, bility for training new men. ; 
and we have the home of which I had dreamed so long.” E 
¢ 
‘7ve MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | | 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. ORGANIZED 1880 
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ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans $12,294,824.68 


os ce, nn an fa 9 15,969, 140.14 
Home Office Building 87,949.90 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract . 32,652.49 
OS ae eee 970,211.93 
Interest Due and Accrued . 202,778.08 
Cash in Banks and Office . 613,854.09 
Premiums Due and Deferred 581,201.87 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $30,752,613.18 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WAVERLY, 
69th ANNUAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1947 


INSURANCE IN FORCE . . $153,176,253.00 


IOWA 


LIABILITIES ; 

Pe IED, ov csecpencaundener sete $24,284,566.00 
Advance Premium and Interest Payments ... 720,907.24 
MUON UE TORO a o-5ccncrcecessececcce 821,553.12 
Dividend Accumulations ................. | ,864,034.62 
NY WE EN ono ob ce eecwiops Apia « 87,000.00 
Reserve for 1948 Dividends to Policyholders 650,000.00 
Pe I asc eens tadaccmas 87,548.04 
Special Contingency Reserve ..$ 150,000.00 

Unassigned Surplus .......... 2,087,004.16 

Total Surplus Funds .................... 2,237,004.16 


TO BALANCE ASSETS $30,752,613.18 

















PROGRESS 

December Insurance Admitted Benefits (excluding dividends) Dividends Returned 
3Ist in Force Assets Paid Since Organization Since Organization 
1932 $ 33,305,658 $ 4,193,483 $3,619,560 $ 471,759 
1937 55,325,207 7,964,456 4,533,932 1,204,909 
1942 86,933,624 16,142,222 5,887,084 3,048,013 
1947 153,176,253 30,752,613 9,039,887 5,729,059 

A TRADITION OF FAITHFUL STEWARDSHIP SINCE 1879 














Other Promotions 


The Board of Directors in January elected Kerby H. 
Fisk and Henry E. Blagden as second vice-presidents. 


Mr. Fisk, who is advanced from general manager 
of the bond department, will continue in that division of 
the company’s activities. Mr. Blagden, who has been 
serving as an associate actuary, will retain that title 
and be designated as second vice-president and associate 
actuary. 

As second vice-president, Mr. Fisk who joined the 
company in 1941 will work with Second Vice-President 
George T. Wofford, Jr., in the general supervision of 
the Company’s bond investment operations under Caleb 
Stone, vice-president in charge. 


Mr. Blagden’s promotion to a second vice-presidency 
follows more than 17 years of service with The Pru- 
dential. He was identified with actuarial work in the 
insurance field in England and Canada for several years 
before joining The Prudential as a mathematician in 
1930. 

Simultaneously with the election of the two new 
second vice-presidents, Carrol M. Shanks, president, 
announced a series of other promotions, including those 
of William Chodorcoff from assistant comptroller to 
associate comptroller and of Bert- A. Winter from 
assistant actuary to associate actuary. 


Also: Stanley W. Gingery to assistant actuary, 
Richard L. Miller to general manager and assistant 
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| actuary, Horace W. Allyn to general manager in the 


group insurance department, William F. Drake to di- 
rector of group annuity sales, Drs. F. I. Ganot and 
P. V. Reinartz to associate medical directors, N. F. 
Jones and Meyer Melnikoff to actuarial supervisors, 
William S. Weier to assistant director of advertising 
and publications, W. C. Maloid to assistant counsel, and 
C. P. Slater to senior training specialist. 


STATE LIFE 


New Company 


The State Life Insurance Company, Columbia, South 
Carolina, was. incorporated, licensed and began business 
on January 5, 1948. The authorized capital is $200,- 
000, the subscribed $100,000 and the par value of the 
shares is $10. They were sold at $11, creating a surplus 
of $10,000 as there were no promotional or other ex- 
penses. The entire capital stock is owned by the State 
Capital Life of Raleigh, N. C. 


The company is writing the usual line of non-partici- 
pating Ordinary policies on both men and women and 
non-medical is available from 0 to age 40 with amount 
limits of $2,500. 

The officers are: President, Irving F. Hall; Vice 
- , (Continued on the next page) 
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GROWING 








But no PAINS! 





Yes, we’re growing. 

In the past four years, insurance in force has more 
than doubled. 

But it hasn’t hurt! Provident’s remarkable present- 
day growth is the natural result of a careful foundation 
made during the last 32 years in the “health-wealth” 
belt... (That’s our pet name for the six northwestern 
Provident states of Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, where people 
seem to live longer and make more money than any- 
where else.) 

Best of all, with our growth has come new op- 
portunities for men who want to tie up with a 
conservative company whose field force is happily 
setting new records year after year, by earning one of 
the highest average incomes in the business. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 


BISMARCK, 


=a NORTH DAKOT Asem 











JOE DICKMAN 
Agency Vice-President 

















FEDERAL RESOURCES AS OF JANUARY |, 1948 
Gash in Banks and OMose ... 2.2... cccccccccccccccccces $ 480,612.94 
nited States Government Bonds ...........-.-.--+ee0e 9,890,636.00 
Municipal EE Catia cio epeucewae ear ertae cee onne ten 760,007. 
Public Utility Bonds ... 4,051,216.00 
nae wey i ob teattanhiknedeeremeanso50e nen eae e 674.00 
Pre’ Stocks and Federal Savings and Loan Accestation 
el, EL chins cia sh Sabu sae' ee are 515,638.00 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm and City Property .. 7,133, 145.43 
Real Estate SPEED. scccvsceccsecseece 460,773.22 
Home O ele tear cess eke waanees cueeese 606,000.00 
SE EE IIOED 6 vic ccccccascecscccsecceccesccee 42,894.80 
Loans to Pollcyholders" , EEE by Reserves Held to Their 
SED ach eshhaneeddasesccccavctescccrceteresoncesececs 1,585,690. 54 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Covered by Policy 
DEE GEGbie6 tutor d¥.656 060600006 0c0eds0 00 bas sbteCes 732,568.07 
GE BED cc ccecccosscccncccsccccccccccecouscsssvesece 203,096.93 
Total Resources of the Company ..............---+..005 $26,786,952.93 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH THESE RESOURCES ARE HELD 


Policy Reserves (Computed on Legal Basis) 
(This amount, with interest and future deposits, insures 
the payment of all benefits at ol in policies) 


$21,119,036.22 


Reserves for Payments to Policyholders .................. 1,858,447.15 
(This represents funds held “a policies for future 
payments, as income, in monthly or other instalments) 
~~ for Claims Reported but Proofs not Yet enn. 190.30 
Dividends and Coupons sane to Policyholders ......... 283,505.75 
Stn ne ied neh an nenes 5 06600 000 None 
Premiums Paid in Advance and Unearned Interest ....... 580.31 
Reserve for Taxes Which Will Come Due in i988. ER 112,286.35 
SE CEE soccer cccccdbccdccececcccecscetes 704. 
ey dnpehwandchastedtccpbenmetaesdinchikee meni $24,372,684.56 
a, Sa eee re: $1,000,000. 
Gaasigned BEE. wb rcvectoreaceutecses 1,414,268.37 
= 7 seammnaay Funds Held for Protection of Policy- 
SAReUheRECeeta dd tbalsunestgnndsye sysanesbeeds 2,414.268.37 


$26,786,952.93 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
Chairman President 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STATE LIFE—Continued 


Presidents, William P. Baskin, Julian H. Scarborough 
H. C. Gerald, W. E. Simmons; Secretary, H. 
Ledford; Treasurer, T. W. Alexander and Medig 
Director, Dr. H. B. Haywood. 
Messrs. Hall, Scarborough and 
Plowden and E. H. Evans. 

Currently the company is licensed in South Carolig 
only and the reserve basis being used is the Modifig 
Preliminary Term, Illinois Standard 
3Y“%. 


The directors inclu 
3askin, plus C, 


with interest g 


STERLING INSURANCE 
Executive Changes 


At its Annual Meeting last month, Sterling Insurang 
Company, Chicago, Ill. created the position ¢ 
Chairman of the Board and elected its President, Louis 
A. Breskin, to be Chairman of the Board and Presiden 

The company also created the new office of Auditor 
and named Edward J. Cotter as Auditor. Mr. Cotte 
has been engaged in the insurance business in Chicag 
for more than twenty years. 

At the same meeting, James A. McCullagh, in th 
insurance business for twenty years and formerly with 
the Illinois Department of- Insurance, 
Treasurer. D. M. Jacobs and P. K. 
named Assistant Secretaries. 


new 


was. namel 


Hornburg were 


SUN OF CANADA 
Accident and Sickness 


A new by-law of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Montreal, Canada was introduced at the annua 
general meeting on February 10th last whereby the 
Company was empowered to write the business of ace 
dent insurance and also that of sickness insurance. It 
is understood that there is no intention of the Company 
to develop this new field immediately, but the directors 
feel that it is desirable to have the authority to transac 
such business should the occasion arise. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors the 
Western & Southern Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, held in January, James R. Williams was 
elected Financial Vice President and Treasurer suc 
ceeding the late Clarke C. Stayman At the same time, 
I. Edgar Sanford, Vice President, was elected to the 
Board of Directors; W. S. Wenzel to Vice President; 
Clifford H. Folz to Vice President and Actuary and 
Edward H, Vonderbrink to Vice President and Auditor. 
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What Is the Function of the Life Insurance ‘“Reserve”...June 





Renewal Commissions—the Life Underwriter’s Dilemma. .June 









Women’s Activities—Ruth M. Kelley 
Personality Parade 


Agency Management Association 
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Insurance in the Far East ..... May 8 Beasten and Proét-shariae Fas ......................... g 
A Re eae July 18 pensi _ Nee Pe 1 eeeweeterseonertsnestay & 
International Claim Association |... = Douiesne due tamteete Saleen ........... oa : 
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—ia Cammiaianee “ oetry an elling—Rona 00d......44 eee eeeescccecsene 
ite Up to Sp sntenasessesesceutsaceenetonseaie = —o Enelosure 6.06 04: 00.6 6060600 90600050060605000000 006Er 
Es ritiedintsinchacsecnaaatssicnssccncsecessee Ge | Sir cdin, GED sicgssncrsoteseenesscsooessnesemay 5 
John Hancock Mutual Building ............eecceecceeeeceees Jan. 47 Private Lending (Wm. W. Bodine) .........+.++++sseeeeeeee + 
Kansas Course—Inaugurated Last Month..............++.- Sept. 38 Production ch Seteetinn Data....sersseceeersees ++ ++ Sept. § 
I IED 5 6 4-0: 0450005000 5.000 0s0seesescsstenee Oct. 27 “Public Relations in Action” ......+-.se.sseesseeseseues te 
Ree COUMEMS BO TMCTORSS 6.00 00050cccccccecccctcccoscese Aug. 9 Public Relations ...............+. Oct. 84, Nov. 44, Feb. 49, Mar, ' 
Lar e Buyers if Mar. 76 SE PUD 6.0.00 60506:0600060000400068 000850600008 May 70, Tan, % 
ers (New ‘Bookiet) “22000000000. IIINIIIINow 42. Pardue Plan—Connectieut Discontinued 
ae Hasential .....cccce Jan. 60 Quo Vadamus—Guy Fergason .....cccccccsccccccccccccccccs 2 
Library Instruction .......... ee |) ME MD. 6 ono n00050s566000000050600 u 
Life Advertisers Association oe Tet ~ aS arrears emer r ree ri 
L.A.A. Survey  .ccccccccces Nov. 58 Reeruiting : 
[i temeeny Sane... CT ae eccattager v0 ~~~ 027 seenerereensens sarensnall 
ones i OR vcececcecerccevetsnencevcseceace Feb. 57 ‘“Review’"—New Publication  «---«cccccccccccccccccccccecees 
Life Insurance Buyers ......cccccsecccecccccccccccccecsees June 59 sg 
Life Insurance Careers .......6.sceececcccceccssccccrecsees Nov. 74 2 F cen Bass satasesessontocnancsunmsesionl™ 
Life Insurance Ownership .............. wer ceeeseetsecccsees Oe RN oe, ones actecconslelosce.esnalscemdeasicootil 
Life Insurance Record for 1947 (Bruce E. Shepherd) ...... Feb. 17 Security for Personnel—F. B. Stevenson “4 
Life Insurance Sales Mar. 4 - - Tuly 5 
neg a ed apg gb RA © cadens Mag Filan acta Security Valuations Adopted for 1947 ............Aug. 13, Jan 4 
Life Insurance vs. Other Property (G. E. Coxworth) ...... Mar. 19 Tainatinna 947 mde Kc 
oA. May 9, Oct. 4, Nov. 36, Dec. 69 Secertty pn mee | for yo Pag meng HiSKS aoe kouadeneee Feb. 3 
PEELE ARAL I OS ioMeme Gaide Peets............ 
IED ic icidatasnaniecnbunentaaedssihhicubiatsutern (Og eeateeperutveenadeeerrepteamnenianntcnmites: Sept. 
Ge aes one bom auudespeceenscosespens --Jan. 26 Pn Coe a neece re ese eek ess kensesncnsssunee hs cemeamy July R 
Look at the Price Taz—Guy Fergason ..........ssscecseeees et Moe bak aectee mek hk elaiele “May 6 
Lot’s Wife—E. M. McOonney ...........0000+ seunbavescoses ee ee ee 7 ya 
eT ree seeurencrencsssinnpermected any pa Slow But Sure —Rudoif aa < : 
Market Research and Agency Problems (W. R. Jenkins) ..Nov. 23 | mer Reenaie ak thalanwdiihan-Pesrin Shepherd . — 
Maryland—New Commissioner ............0seeeeceeeeeeees June 79 Social Security ..... hidewiasessd aneennbusceeeb oe séa ’ ae 
NE ida. y'n 0's 6.65 aie WUE dnd de tieeiese tess diese seeds Dec. 56 Social Security Tax ......-........................ July 18 
FY TOE cccccccccccccccccccccccccecscecs July 18, ote 
Mass Coverage—Commissioners’ Viewpoint Jan. State License Changes 
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Million Dollar Round Table ...............-.-++++- Mar. 47, Oct. 40 «© Suegestion Systems—Chas. H. Hall ..........+eeeeeseveeees July & 
“Mink Coats vs. Silk Hats”’—J. Jean Whitfield .......... ec. 9 ‘Sun Is Rising, The—John M. Holcombe, Jr. .......-+..0e000e Jan. 2 
Minnesota—New Commissioner ............ccseecececeeceees om 47 Tax Aspects of Annuities and Pension Plans (Freyburger) 
Mobile Telephone Service Mar. 49 . Nov. 1 
Model Qualification Bill ieiteeateeeeeecececeeceeecesereee MAE, 87 Termination of Employment under Group Policies— , 
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ati A i Life 1 it aveling—Anto More Dangerous ...........cecceeee oeeed 
National Association Coote O scly 26 Sept. 82. Oct. 86, Feb. 70 Treasury Decision 5515—Edwin R. Erickson asreeeeesseeraaam 
National Debt—The Budget ..... . Sept. 82 nions and Group EROUTOROD 60 occcccccccccesscccesceccedul May 8 
National Service Investigation .Feb. 75 Waiver of Premiums ..........sscecccccecceccccesseccscees Nov, # 
Negro Mortality ............-- .Aug. 27 wa ae ae Commiesioner | catch ninid:cloesiae dase iecachaleee Oct. 
New eel Machines Nov. 7 a o the Girls Want—Virginia C. Parsons............ Tune 8 
“New Man Training” .........++-+. --June 44 Why Do You Sell Life Insurance? 
New York City SN nk cg cdatuedaneel July 26 —Fred A. McMaster, C.L.U. ..Oct.% 
zt. Y. Dept.—Morrill Named Deputy ............-eseeeeees June 45 Women and Public Relations (John C. Stott) ...........08. ov. 1 
Y. Dept. Real Estate Ruling ............ccccccceeeeeeuee July 9 Women in Insurance—Virginia O. Parsons............. -+ Sept. 9 
New Yor Legislation—Guertin Bill Passes .......++++++++ May 87 Women’s Advisory Committee .........cccceeeeeeceneceences Oct. B 
New York Savings Banks Compromise ...........+-s++e++s Feb. 13 Women’s Quarter Million Table .................00- May 26, Oct. # 
“Not A Mere Coincidence”—Robert 2Z. Henley cecensedncenae Oct. 28 You Too Can Spenk—Paul Zulch .......cccccccccccccccccccce July 7 
INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. Canada Life, Toronto Connecticut General. Hartford 
(Favorably Examined ee oe @ (100th Anniversary) ............. Aug. 65 (Liberalized Air Coverage) ..... June 6 
(Red Cross Award) .. .-Nov. 89 (“Fringe” Land Investment) ..... Nov. 89 (Reduces Term Rates) ..........- Aug. 6 
(Executive Changes) .... .- Jan, 63 (Baker President) ....0..ccsccsee Feb. 33 (Award for Annual Report) ....Dec. 8 
Aetna Life. Hartfo' 7 (Other Promotions) ............. Feb. 33 (Installs X-Ray Equipment) ....Dec.¥ 
(Adopts CSO Table) ............ une 61 Central Life, Des Moines rare Feb. 5 
(Group Hospitalization Liberal- (Removes Illinois Life Lien) Feb. 34 (Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 9 
DE ntcinesehohepeacen ssavecons Mar. 79 Century Life, Fort Worth Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
American National, Galveston rae ly 75 (Service and Business) ......... May # 
(Executive Promotions) ....... .-May 37 Citizens National Life, Indianapolis ae geaas .-May # 
American United, sepunapels ar Mar. 79 (Persistency weceunpitehmentt.. “July B 
(Crouch President) ...............Jan. 68 Colonial T.ife, Jersey City (Invests in Real Estate) ........- Aug. 
amicable Tits, Waco me. ne ‘May $8 continental American, ‘Wilmington, 
Atlantic Life, Richmond (New Home Office’ Building) * 1.1, Nov. 89 (Favorably Examined) ........- Sept. 
(Favorably Examined) ..........May 37 (50th Anniversary) .............- Dec. 57 Cooperators Life Agsn., St. Paul 
(Executive Promotions) ...... --June 61 (Now _Mutnal Service Life) June 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon ue idee gg Credit Life, Springfield 
vorably Examined) ..........} 41fe, 
CMO) § ccccccccccccccece eeeeeNov. 89 Commercial & nee Life. Fotigton (Favorably Examined) coccccccecee 
——e aa & Casualty, Chicago, 7 C (New a "Ph Eaapesshaeseoets May 39 gy Bee a ow York jaa 
eccccccccccccccccs ee y ommercia e. oenix ar Claims Suit) ........++- 
(Purchases General Life) pneeee en Feb. 33 Se NED oc. scscccessese une 62 (Upheld on War Payments) ....- pe * 
Bankers life, Des Moines —— Life & Accident, St. Louis —— Life, Pa 7 Aug. 
(Executive Changes) ............. May 37 xamin SES CS RS HERS ug. ersistency Record) ......+++ -. Aug. 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville Farmers & Bankers, Wichi 
a 2 awe we Himpioyees, Chicago eae ae Mar. 79 (Favorably Examined) 
Berkshire Life. Pittsfield Confederation Life, Toronto (Burns President) ......-- . 
ag Examined) ..........Sept. 67 | rr Jan. 68 ‘Farmers & Traders Life. Syontane “ 
ainess Men’s Assurance, (Macdonald President) .......... Feb. 34 (Executive Yn oy a May 
(Favorably Examined) ..........dune #2 Commonwealth Life. Louisville Federal Life & Casualty, De' 
Liberalizes Disability) .......... . ST (New Industrial Compensation)..Dec. 57 (Favorably Examined) .....----+- May 41 
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Life, Chicago 
Iederecutive’ Promotions) .........Mar. 80 
pederal Old Line Life, Seattle 
Assessment Sit aad pose ieuned Jan. 63 
delity ~~ Roan 
) Cece ee eeseesesesesesee — S 
yy See: ‘eb. 36 
party Mutual, Philade 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 80 
yo a Phoenix ——" 
COMPANY) ...--ssececvevece ay 
(Ne Life, “Gestnatcié 
‘O’Brien, Vice President) ........ Aug. 67 
(Dueeet Moves) ccccccccccccece ‘eb. 37 


se- Ware — Ins., Fort Worth | 
Company ay 

iNew American, aH Louis 

Direct Ma war 

f Life, Detroit 

(Hudgins Now Vice President)...Sept. 68 


COMPADY) coccessceseeeees June 65 
SME «............00.... July 75 
Grange fe Mutual Life, Nampa 
(New Company) ...-...seeeeeees May 43 
American Reserve, Dallas 
“ibxecutive Promotions) .......... May 44 
 actbbanledessssssosees July 75 
ember Record) Dec. 60 
t Northern, Milwaukee 
nidavorably Examined) ........... July 75 
reat Northwest Life, Spokane 
Grpavorabl Examined) ........... May 44 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 
(Executive Promotions) ......... June 65 
(Policy Changes) .........-...... pt. 68 
ay er — "Life, nena ee 
Indicted) ....--eecececcscccsecces x 
date epeennenes Life, Dallas os 
Examin bdensecegooosoocoovece - Sept. 
Life, New York 
(Executive Changes) ............ 66 
(Salary Experiment) ........ - . 55 
(Executive Promotions) . 3 





Guardian Underwriters, Dallas 
Examined 


seoee ceccocccccccc cept. GD 
Home Life. New York 
(Favorably Examined) .......... June 66 
DE MEED ccccccccccccconces Feb. 37 
filinois a Life, Monmouth 
(New D SMD cascce scccccccocced ly TO 
_tuideation teettled) evevesconvens Dec. 61 
Life, Toronto 
inte 8. Branch Examined) .........Jan. 63 
Industrial Life & Health, Atlanta 
§ SC arr June 66 
Jackson Mutual Lif 
(Converts to Legal ony Basis) Sept. 69 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
Av Examined) ......... ne 66 
Price Memorial Professorship) ..July 76 
(New Officers) ...ccccccccccecess SePt. 7 
(Executive Promotions) cceccece --Oct. 60 
Hancock Mutual, Boston 
DEEMED sceccceccceceseece 
(Executive Promotions) . > a 
(Group Gains) Ts 82 





< —y Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(Econ. Security for Employees) ..Oct. 60 
Lamar Life, Jacksen 


pvarerabiy Examined) ......... June 67 
Life, Greenville 

(Capital DEPEND cccccescces -»-Nov. 90 
. 3 ep eepeeeoees: Feb. 38 
(Bourland Agency Director) Mar. 84 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
ined) M 





ravorably SEED scccsccsces y 45 
e Ins. Co. of Geor “ty Atianta 
(Formerly Indust: — & 
SD stiekkansne se oneseeees June 66 
(New Sales Districts) ©6ercee o---Oct. 61 
Life of Vir, mia. Richmond 
(Passes eS paknsews Aug. 
(Executive _ a cb ebaba a ar 
coln National, Fort Wayne 
eave Changes) Cbsadteresed Dec. 61 
Executives Engaged) .......... Feb. 38 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 84 
Macca Detroit 
(Can Continue Insurance) ......May 45 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Free Employees Group Insur.)..Aug. 70 
(New Family Income Rider) ....Mar. 85 
chusetts — Springfeld 
(Home Office Operations)......... Aug. 70 
(Kalmbach Vice Presideat MP tecces Dec. 62 
(Employee Education) .......... Feb. 38 
Be OMMMORD |... ccc cecccscec Mar. 85 
Metropolitan Life, pow York 
Nursing Service) ...............Aug. 71 
(] ing — Coverage) eccees NOV. 92 
Pavorably DE” abcccevees ec. 62 
New Premiums & Policies) eseee dan, 64 
(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 39 
(Increases Fees) © a ae Mar. 86 





— Mutual, Columbus 


(Favorably Examined) .......... June 68 
Missouri Insu ” 

(West prey deere 48 
March 1, 1948 





Modern Woodmen, mont Island 


(Mxamined) ..cccccccccccccccccece Nov. 92 
Monarch Life, Springtield 

(College for Field Men) .......... Nov. 93 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 

(Large Real Estate luvest.).......Aug. 72 

(Writing Sub-Standard) ...... --Oct. 61 

(Clark Retires) .........sseseeee+-OCt. 62 

(PROMOTIONS)  .cccccccccccccccccecs . 62 

(Executive Promotions) aste cael Feb. 40 

(Branch Office Pensions) ........ Feb. 40 

(Ameer COOMBE) os ccseccssccses r. 86 


Mutual Life, New York 
(EKliminates Notarized Forms) ...July 77 
—— Changes) .........++++-duly 78 


Drug Investment) ..............-sept. 70 
(Aviation Restrictions Removed) .Oct. 4 
(Kducational Refunds) ...... . ++. Dee. 

(Interesting Changes ......... ooeeJ Qn. e4 
(Executive Promotions) ........ Feb. 40 
(Sliding Scale Loans) ........... Mar. 86 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 87 


Mutual Service Life, St. Paul 

(» pwd Covuperators Lite 64 

cicthmesdtevbannobeekas ne 

clones With Cooperators Life’. — #4 
Mutual ‘rust Life, Chicago 

(Pavorably Examined) ......... - Sept. 4 

48 


(xecutive Promotions) ......... Mar 
National Guardian Life, ne 

(Bolusard View) .n.cccccccccccccce ay 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Hopkins President) ............Mar. 89 
Natiouul Reserve Life, Vopeka 

(bavurably bxamined) ......... June 68 
Nalivouai Standard, Uriando 

(New Company) ..cccccccccccece May 48 
New bLngiauud Mutual, Boston 

(Kaye, Secretary) ....cccccccccess Aug. 72 

(Second 100 Million Agency) ....Vee. 6s 


New World Life, Seattle 
(t'avorably Wxamined) ...........- Jan. 67 


New Lork Life, New Lork 





(Ubverves svutu Auuiversury) ....Muy 49 
(Realty Investment) . 41 
(Carnation Company) eb. 42 
North American Accident, Chicagu 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Aug. 72 
(Examined) ........... oececceocces Jan. 63 
Northern Life, Seattle 
(#xecutive Promotions) ..........Mar. 89 
Northwestern Mutual, Aiiwaukee 
(bitzgeraid resident) ......... June 68 
(first Quarter tiiglsy .......6.-- June 7 
(Pavoravly HXamined) ....ccccess Aug. 73 


(Appoint Hxamining ana Sept. 71 

(Cuutinuing Current Scaies) -Vee. 04 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Stock Vividend) A 

(Lapses Studied) ...... 








(Stagg President) ..... --Uct. 68 
(GOOG XERE) ccccccceces Feb. 42 
(ixecutive Promotions) . Feb. 43 
(Group Expansion) ....... Feb. 43 
(New Policies) ...ccccccce Feb. 45 


Uccidental Life, Los Angeles 


(furchases New Home Utiice)....June 70 
(Persistency Kecord) .......... une 71 
(Mortgage Plan) ........seseeeees Aug. 73 
(Favorably Examined) ..........+. Uct. 62 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Appleby Dies) peseensecesoseos June 71 
(Service Fee Plan) .....0....e00- ‘eb. 46 
(Donaldson Vice President) Feb. 46 
(Executive a S0seeesoeee far. 89 
Ohio State, Columbu 
(96 Year Old Polieyholder) Feb. 46 
CPRORITARORE). cn eccccdccccccsecsies Mar. 90 


Old American Insurance, aempees City 7 


CRRERMEROE) ccccccnsccrecccocssese 63 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 90 


Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Aug. 75 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Field Agents Association) ......Aug. 75 
(Non-Can. Restoration) caevenced 72 


(New Term Rates) ..........+++.-Oct. 63 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 

(HERGERIMGE) .ncccccccocccscscs - July 79 
Palo Duro Insurance, ‘Amarillo 

(New Company) ........... seeee.-May 51 

CHERAMEIMOT) «sc ccccccsccccccccccece Feb. 47 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Favorably Examined) .......... -Oct. 64 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Interesting History) ...ccocese June a 


(Publishes Book) ..........-..+.-Sept. 72 


The para Company, remem 
—— BO) ccccccocccseseoes ne 
Penna. ea. for Banking & 
Trusts, Philadelphia 
(Formerly Pa. Co. a Ins. on — 
& Granting Annuities) ......... une 73 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Philadephia 
(Examined) ........... vase ese. TS 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Favorably Examined) 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 


(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 76 
Pierce Tpeesanes., Los Angeles 

(New Policy Form) ............... Jan. 68 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 90 


Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Formerly Ancient Order United 


WEED  coccccccccsheusvenect b. 48 
Policyholder’s National, Sioux Falls 
(Favorably Examined) .......... 64 


) 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas Cit 
(Takes over American Union Li 5d eo 
ec. 


Postal Life, New York 


(Enters Agency Field) ........... Mar. 91 
Progressive Life, Red Bank : 
(Now Old Line Company) ...... Mar. 91 


y) 
Provident Life & heaton. Chattanooga 
(Favorably Examined) Feb. 4 
Pregential, Newark 
(West Coast Headquarters) .... 
(Group Creditor Life) ..........May 


(Diabetics) ay 

(Los Angeles Housing) ........ June 73 
(Schwab Chateau) June 73 
(Housing Project Undertaken) ...July 79 
(Interesting Farm Mortgage) ....July 80 
(Industrial in Texas) ...........-Aug. 7 
(Suggestion awards) saehenovoosse Dec. (4 
(Letter Writing Campaign) ....... an. 

(Discontinues Mortgage Group) ...Jan. 70 
(D’Olier Retires) ...........++0.. ‘eb. 49 
(Agent Salary Plan) ............ Mar. 92 
(Smith General Counsel) ........Mar. 92 
(Other Promotions) .............Mar. 93 


Pyramid Life, Little Rock 
(Favorably Examined) ........ -.-July 81 
Republic National, Dallas 
(Feinsurance Division) 





~~ Republic Life) ............ 
a. nsures Western States) 
ae, ed eee Life, Dallas 
(Hxamined) ...ccccccccccccccccecs 
Rural Life, Dallas" 
(Examined)  ...ccccccccrscccceees 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City 
(Hxamined) ....ccccccccccccccccce Aug. 77 
St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis 
(Reorganized) ...... eesenes coecce May 4 
(Examined) ......cccccccccccccees Aug. 78 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Rental Pro SS eee Nov. 94 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) .........+ May 55 
Standard Insurance, Portland 
(Adopts CSO 24% Reserve Basis).May 55 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 73 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 
(Asmet GelM) ..cccccccccccccccece Feb. 49 
State Life, Columbia 
TI CUM ccc cccccscvccoses Mar. 93 
Sterling pens Chicago 
(Examined) ere 
Direct Sellin; ; Discontinued) ..... Jan. 70 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 94 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Quarter! a seb oosyees May 56 
(Agency BB) ccccccccccccccce Oct. 65 
(Executive Promotions) eeevesee Dec. .65 
(Leach Retires) ......e-..seeeeees Dec. 66 
(Accident & Sickness) ........... Mar. 94 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Bxamined) ...cccccccsccccccccess July 82 
Su A a , Chicago 
(Wxamined) ..’....... RS Oct. 65 
The evr wall Hartford 
(Reduces 5 Year Term) .......... July &2 
(Hoskins Actuary) ........-+++s«. Oct. 66 
Union Central Life. Cincinnati 
(2%4% Reserve Basis) .........- June 74 
(Mutualizing) .......cs.eeeseesees Aug. 
Union Life, Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) ........ June 74 
United Life & Accident, Concord 
(New Compensation Plan) ......Sept. 73 
United States Life, New York 
(Favorably Examined) .......... May 56 
Agencies in Panama and 
Guatemala) ......--seeeeee Aug. 78 
(Rhodebeck President) .......... ec. 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga 
(Favorably Examined) ........... ct. 
(Declares Stock Dividend) — iakooe Feb. 50 


Washington National. Evanston 
(Junior Management Council)...Sept. 73 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 


(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 94 
Western Life, St. Louis 
(Reinsures Burial Business) .....Aug. 79 
(Moves to New Home Office) ....Dec. 66 
Western States, Fargo 
(Favorably Examined) ........ ..-Aug. 79 
Westminster Life, Chicago 
PD cdbck00ssesoseccce -+.-Sept. 74 
Wyecaee National, ‘Oshkosh 
CEE. <oceccescnsss .--May 04 
feces ve Promotions) pmnhete 81 
Zurich : Life, New York 
(New Company) ...........se00. Feb. 50 
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LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
DOLLARS 


work for YOU 
and the NATION 


Yes, the dollars paid in premiums by 
the policyholders of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada go to work 
at once. 


They are promptly and securely 
placed in Government, municipal, 
public utility and corporation invest- 
ments. 


They develop industry and expand 
business. 


They build homes and schools, and 
modernize -farms. 


At the same time, dollars are being 
paid out by the Sun Life to safeguard 
families, to bring independence in old 
age and security to the bereaved. 
Thus the one and a half million men 
and women who, for their own pro- 
tection, co-operate with the Sun Life 
of Canada — one of the top-ranking 
companies of the world — are making 
a definite contribution to individual 
and national well-being. 


. 


Benefits paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1947: $101,914,657; 


Total Benefits paid since the first Sun Life 
policy was issued in 1871: $2,021 ,889,123; 


New Assurances issued during the year: 
$380,659,514; 


Total Assurances in force: $3,837,724,159. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


Parc Your Fate io day” 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1947 may be obtained from 
your local agent or from: 





SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. .................0..., 5 
American Mutual Life, Ves Moines, i 
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“Thus the Dollars you put into 


Life Insurance 
Help your country aa 





Behind the balance sheet of a 
great life insurance company lies the 
story of dollars that help to develop 
America. As The Connecticut 
Mutual’s President, Peter M. Fraser, 
said in his annual report, the money 
invested by policyholders in life 
insurance serves a growing country. 


For example, a mortgage made by 
The Connecticut Mutual financed 
agreat cattle ranchin theSouthwest 
and a large acreage for diversified 
crops in California . . . Several 
American colleges have built 
dormitories with money supplied 


Other funds 
made possible vital new buildings 
and equipment for a great hospital 


by this company... 


in Florida... In Hartford an 
apartment house is being built 
which will help ease the housing 
problem . . . In many communities 
telephone service has been expanded 
and improved, by changing from 
manual to automatic equipment, 
with money invested by Connecticut 
Mutual ... Much needed bridges 
and highways were built with 
dollars this company invested for 
its member policyholders . . . These 


oe eeN 


life insurance dollars are working 
every day to produce more steel for 
America, more homes for America, 
more meat, more milk, more cars, 
more tools, schools and power 
equipment, more oil, more water— 
more of everything Americans need. 


These dollars will in the end 
go back to the families of the 
thrifty people who invested their 
savings in life insurance. Mean- 
while, these dollars are valuable, 
indeed they are essential, to the 
development of a greater America. 
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Here’s the answer to 
a pressing problem. 


< 


The Conditions: A prospect is earning enough to house, clothe and feed a 


family of four. He: is able to put aside a few dollars each month 


and is paying a nominal sum for life insurance which, until recently, 


he considered adequate. 


The Problem: Like the rest of us, the prospect feels the increased cost of 
living. A pay increase recently offset the increased expenses, but 
in meeting these increases, he has been made aware that his family, 
deprived of his income, would not be able to survive on his present 


life insurance. 


The Answer: A Travelers Life Policy on the Triple Protection Plan, which, 
for a slight premium increase, guarantees the family three times the 
face value of the policy if the insured should die within twenty 
years. Later, should the need for the additional protection pass, 


the insured may pay premiums only on the face value of the policy. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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